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THE  GODTDEA  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

BY   HARRIS   LEARNER   LATHAM,    A.M.,   S.T.M. 

THE  WORD  KAMI. 

THE  native  Japanese  name  for  deity  is  kanii.  This  paper  is  con- 
cerned with  the  derivation  of  this  term.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  Japanese  word  as  distinguished  from  imported 
Chinese  equivalents  shin  and  jin.  The  analogy  of  English  may 
assist  in  remembering  the  distinction.  Etymologically,  kami  equals 
god  ;  sliin  or  jin  equals  deity  ;  present  usage  however  is  not  anal- 
ogous. 

In  Shintoism  there  is  an  innumerable  host  of  deities.  These 
may  be  roughly  classed  as  Tenjin  or  Aniatsu  Kami,  that  is  heavenly 
deities,  and  Chigi  or  Kunitsu  Kami,  that  is  earthly  deities.  With 
rare  exceptions  these  deities  have  at  one  time  been  human  beings. 
All  men  after  death  become  kami.  Below  mankind  any  animal  or 
natural  object  including  insects,  grass,  stones,  trees,  and  such  may 
be  called  deity.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  any  definition  of  the  term 
kauii  must  be  broad  enough  to  include  all  these  varieties  of  exist- 
ences. As  an  aid  to  this  definition,  let  us  see  what  light  Japanese 
philologists  can  throw  on  the  subject. 

There  are  eleven  distinct  explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
kami  that  are  worthy  of  enumeration.  We  will  take  them  up  in  the 
order  they  were  given  to  me  by  my  friend  and  instructor  Professor 
Okada  ®f  the  Yamada  High  School. 

I.  Kangami  means  "pattern."  They  say  that  this  term  was  the 
original  name  applied  to  the  deity,  because  man  measures  himself 
by  his  god  and  thus  determines  his  own  moral  standing.  Since 
a  sight  of  the  pattern  inspires  to  correction  of  defects,  the  deitv  is 
conceived  as  a  producer  of  action ;  this  idea  of  the  deity  is  desig- 
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nated  by  the  technical  term  yd,  "function,"  "activity,"  or  "opera- 
tion."   By  ehsion  Kangami  becomes  kaami  and  later  kami. 

2.  Kagami  means  "mirror."  It  is  derived  from  kage,  "reflec 
tion"  and  mi,  "see" ;  it  is  the  instrument  by  which  one  sees  his 
shadow.  By  constant  usage  as  a  name  for  deity,  the  second  syl- 
lable become  worn  out  and  disappeared.  The  distinction  betweeri 
this  and  the  preceding  conception  is  the  difference  between  yd  and 
Tai,  "body,"  "substance,"  "individual."  In  the  first  case  he  is 
conceived  of  as  an  inspirer  of  action ;  here  the  deity  is  looked  upon 
simply  as  pure  substance.  Action  is  not  wholly  absent ;  however 
it  takes  place  only  when  the  individual  appears  before  the  deit} 
and  consists  in  enabling  the  worshiper  himself  to  draw  the  distinc- 
tions between  good  and  bad.  The  deity  reflects  a  man's  character, 
all  consequent  effects  are  due  to  the  man's  initiative. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  or  not  the  mirror  as  an  article  oi 
household  furniture  dates  from  a  time  anterior  to  the  birth  of  the 
term  kami.  In  reply  it  should  be  stated  that  kami  is  not  the  oldest 
term  in  Japanese  literature  applied  to  the  deity,  iiiikoto  must  bt 
given  that  place ;  however,  on  the  basis  of  the  probability  that  the 
mirror  developed  very  early  in  the  period  when  men  began  to  con- 
struct implements,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  deriva- 
tion is  not  based  on  an  anachronism. 

This  idea  of  the  reflection  of  the  soul  of  man  in  the  divine 
mirror  is  verv  old  in  Jai^anese  thought  and  very  widely  spread 
.As  for  example, 

Kakii  to  dani 

Kagami  ni  miyiint 
Mono  iiaraba, 

JVasiircni  hodo  mo 

Araiiiaslii  mono  wo. 

"My  thoughts  in  a  mirror  could  he  see 
Forgotten  never,  never  would  I  be." 

This  is  suijposeclly  the  reflection  of  a  maiden  who  is  not  loved 
by  him  whom  she  adores.  Another  interpretation  makes  the  speakei 
long  for  a  revelation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  beloved. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  common  saying  that  the  mirror  is  the  soul 
of  a  woman,  just  as  the  sword  is  the  soul  of  the  knight.  It  typi- 
fies on  the  one  hand  her  yielding  disposition,  since  it  is  round  and 
will  roll  in  anv  direction.  On  the  other,  it  reminds  her  of  her  dut} 
to  be  i)urc,  since  the  mirror  is  spotless. 
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But  the  source,  or,  shall  we  say,  the  most  notable  product,  of 
national  thought  relating  to  the  mirror,  is  the  following: 

"Regard  this  mirror  exactly  as  if  it  were  our  august  spirit, 
and  reverence  it  as  if  reverencing  us." 

This  is  the  charge  given  to  the  grandchild  of  the  sun-goddess 
when  he  was  starting  to  assume  the  rule  of  Japan.  The  sun-goddess 
and  the  high  integrating  deity  are  presenting  him  with  the  three 
famous  presents:  the  jewel,  the  mirror,  and  the  sword.  The  charge 
is  understood  to  relate  to  the  goddess  alone  and  is  tantamount  to  a 
command  to  maintain  ancestor  worship.  The  suggestion  that  this 
story  is  all  an  invention  on  the  part  of  invaders  to  prove  their  right 
to  reign  in  these  islands,  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  mirror 
legend  in  the  present  connection. 

3.  The  third  view  to  be  mentioned  derives  komi  from  kagayakii, 
"to  be  brilliant"  and  mi,  ''body."  This  supposition  gains  credibil- 
ity from  the  fact  that  divine  beings  may  possess  an  extraordinary 
brilliancy.  By  the  substitution  of  mi  "to  see,"  a  slightly  different 
result  is  obtained :  the  deity  then  is  the  being  whose  radiancy  is 
visible ;  this  is  the  opinion  of  Tanigawa  Shisei.  Either  one  of 
these  derivations  may  also  l)e  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  view  of 
the  sun  has  aroused  man)-  religious  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the 
Japanese  and  would  certainly  suggest  the  very  notions  here  indi- 
cated. 

It  may  be  of  some  worth  to  note  the  names  of  deities  recorded 
in  the  Kojiki  that  lend  credence  to  these  two  views : 

Aina-terasit-oho-iiii-kaiiii,  Heaven-Shining-Great- August- 
Deity  ; 

Shifa-feru-hiiiic,  Under-Shining- I'rincess  ; 

H o-dcri-no-mikoto ,  Fire-Shine-August-Prince  ; 

Hi-kaga-biko-no-koiiii,  Fire-Shining-Prince-Deity : 

Oho-kaga-yaina-tO'Oiiii-iio-kaiiii,  Great-Refulgent-Mountain-Deity ; 

Kagayo-hime,  Refulgent-Princess. 

One  deity  is  said  to  be  so  radiant  with  supernatural  light  that 
her  garments  offered  no  resistance  to  illuminating  power.  His 
xAugustness  Fire-Subside  was  sitting  in  a  tree  at  the  time  when 
the  daughters  of  the  sea  deity  came  to  draw  water  at  the  well  just 
beneath  the  tree  ;  they  beheld  a  light  shining  in  the  well  which  the 
learned  commentator  thinks  is  meant  to  be  understood  as  "a  celes- 
tial light"  shining  from  the  deity  sitting  in  the  tree. 

4.  Tanigawa  Shisei  also  ventured  the  suggestion  that  kajui  is 
derived  from  the  expression  akiraka  ni  mini,  "to  sec  clearly."     The 
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intermediate  stage  of  the  \Yord  was  akanii.     This  derivation  is  far 
fetched. 

5.  Kami  (God)  zca  kami  (above)  nari,  "god  is  the  superior 
one."  Before  Chinese  characters  provided  a  means  for  showing 
the  difference  between  the  several  meanings  of  words,  the  word 
kami.  meaning  superior,  high,  upper  rank,  was  given  a  secondary 
meaning,  namely,  "god" ;  when  the  characters  were  introduced, 
"superior"  was  represented  by  the  Chinese  character  sJiang,  and 
"god"  by  shcn  (shin  or  jin  in  Japanese).  There  is  certainly  abun- 
dant ground  for  this  hypothesis.  The  distinction  of  inferior  and 
superior  is  more  prominent  than  any  other  idea  in  all  Japanese 
life.  To  say  that  exactly  the  same  emphasis  was  laid  on  this  matter 
at  the  time  when  kami  came  into  use  as  a  name  for  deity,  would 
be  hazardous.  The  force  of  the  argument  after  making  this  allow- 
ance is  almost  convincing.  The  su])position  is  credited  to  Arai 
Hakuseki  and  Kamo  Mabuchi. 

6.  Kami  wa  kashikomi  no  nio)io  nari,  "god  is  a  being  of  rev- 
erence," that  is,  a  being  to  be  reverenced.  Kashikomi  (reverence) 
by  the  elision  of  two  syllables  becomes  kami.  This  derivation  is 
credited  to  Arakida  Hisaoi.  It  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as 
is  the  fourth  proposal. 

7.  Hirata  Atsutane  suggests  that  kami  may  be  derived  from 
kahi.  "that  wonderful  thing" ;  karc  denotes  "that  thing"  and  hi 
means  "wonder" ;  the  two  compounded  are  read  kaJii.  The  last 
svllable  has  suffered  displacement  by  its  co-ordinate  mi:  instances 
of  this  are  frequent.  This  hypothesis  seems  not  to  hit  on  a  popular 
view,  an  everyday  opinion  as  the  source  of  the  name.  Power, 
brilliancy,  anger,  are  more  suggestive  of  names  for  deity  than 
wonder. 

8.  Kakuremi  means  "hidden  body,"  "one  living  in  concealment." 
If  kami  is  derived  from  this  word,  the  invisibility  of  the  deity  is 
affirmed  to  be  the  striking  phenomenon.  Saito  Hikomaru's  name  is 
attached  to  this  suggestion. 

9.  Ilatto  Tomonori,  thinking  apparently  that  his  only  hope  for 
material  to  construct  a  new  derivation  rests  in  combining  other 
views,  takes  the  ka  of  kakitrc,  "hidden,"  and  hi,  "wonder,"  as  the 
original  syllables ;  accordingly,  kami  means  "hidden  wonder." 

10.  A  more  ingenious  procedure  is  proposed  by  Okuni  Taka- 
masa.  He  takes  kanut,  which  means  "to  chew,"  or  kamosu,  "to 
brew"  as  the  starting-point.  The  explanation  accounting  for  this 
is  that  anciently  rice  was  prepared  for  fermentation  by  first  being 
thoroughly  chewed  ;   it  was  then  placed  in  vats   for  'fermentation. 
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Thus  the  verb  acquired  a  secondary  meaning;  that  is,  "to  create." 
Now  deities  being  creators  may  properly  be  called  kami. 

II.  Kabi  means  "mould,"  "mildew."  Motowori  Norinaga  af- 
firms that  all  things  when  first  made  were  as  small  as  the  units  in 
mildew.  Hence  the  first  •  existences  may  be  called  kabi  softened 
into  kanii.  The  deities  were  the  primordial  beings ;  hence  the  name 
came  to  be  applied  to  them.  "Many  scholars  accept  this  as  the 
best  explanation."  I  asked  my  instructor  to  indicate  his  preference 
among  these  hypotheses ;  he  replied  by  designating  numbers  i ,  5 
and  Ti.     Among  these  three  he  could  make  no  certain  choice. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  were  sev- 
eral origins  for  this  word.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  ancient 
days  populations  one  after  another  swept  from  foreign  lands  into 
these  islands  and  settled.  Moreover,  tribes  thus  originating  segre- 
gated themselves  for  long  intervals,  having  little  or  no  intercourse 
with  their  neighbors.  No  country  could  furnish  better  opportunity 
for  a  plurality  of  origins  for  a  given  word.  If  mythological  ideas 
have  in  most  cases  had  an  indigenous  origin  among  the  peoples 
where  they  are  current,  it  certainly  seems  that  among  people  using 
kindred  dialects  coinage  of  words  might  follow  partly  distinct  and 
partly  parallel  lines. 

To  think  of  the  time  when  kaiiti  and  god  first  sprung  into  use 
as  appellations  for  the  deity,  projects  the  imagination  back  too  far 
for  rational  guessing.  The  data  for  the  solution  of  the  question 
are  either  wanting  or  confusing ;  yet  a  consideration  of  the  topic 
furnishes  at  least  an  interesting  history  of  the  opinion  of  learned 
men  as  to  the  origin  of  the  god-idea. 

THE  WRITTEN   CHARACTER. 

There  may  be  students  of  religion  who  suppose  the  real  Jap- 
anese religion  to  be  of  little  worth  as  a  field  for  study.  But,  grant- 
ing that  it  is  an  important  subject,  it  may  be  thought  too  difficult 
to  pierce  to  its  heart,  to  grasp  its  real  meaning  to  warrant  anv 
serious  hope  of  success.  Itjnust  be  admitted  that  Shintoism  is 
somewhat  shadowy.  Yet  persistent  pursuit  will  run  down  a  real 
substance  that  is  both  interesting  and  of  great  worth. 

Shintoism  is  not  a  universal  religion.  Its  adherents  have  been, 
from  of  old,  islanders  for  the  most  part  cast  off  from  the  great 
currents  of  racial  and  national  activity.  These  people  represent 
the  fragments  of  peoples  from  several  streams  of  primitive  races 
thrown  to  one  side  and  left  apart  to  develop  according  to  their  own 
bent.   Shintoism  in  its  essence  is  of  a  piece  with  the  ancestor  worship 
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of  the  continent.  However,  its  particular  ideas  are  purely  Japanese, 
understanding-  by  this  term  ideas  that  developed  in  Japan  previous 
to  the  great  flow  of  Chinese  influence  into  the  country. 

In  spite  of  the  remark  just  made,  we  attempt  an  introduction 
to  the  Japanese  ideas  of  God  by  investigating  the  Chinese  character 
used  to  express  in  writing  the  Japanese  term  kaiiii.  The  explana- 
tions given  below  are  not  to  be  discredited,  because  they  pertain 
to  a  matter  of  Chinese  ])hilology.  Even  granting  that  all  the  stages 
of  development  of  the  character  are  events  in  the  history  of  Chinese 
thought,  it  yet  remains  true  that  in  the  original  Japanese  stock  was 
a  large  element  directl\-  related  by  blood  with  the  Chinese ;  the  his- 
tory of  this  and  nearly  all  of  the  written  signs  called  Chinese  char- 
acters is  not  a  national  history  but  belongs  to  all  Eastern  Asia. 
Continental  ideas  and  words  during  many  forgotten  ages  were  being 
unceasingly  imbedded  in  Japanese  soil.  And  in  any  case  Chinese 
national  thoughts  have  become  rooted  so  thoroughly  in  the  Jap- 
anese mind  that  Chinese  thoughts  are  now  Japanese  thoughts  and 
Chinese  characters  are  Japanese  characters. 

The  formal  adoption  of  Chinese  wn'itten  symbols  dates  from  an 
age  now  forgotten  ;  Aston  holds  that  A.  D.  284  is  too  late  a  date 
for  the  commencement  of  the  study  of  Chinese  literature  even  though 
supported  by  Japanese  opinions  of  a  former  generation.  Among 
the  very  earliest  possibly  was  the  character  ka)ni,  the  Chinese  sliCvi. 
The  accompanying  plate  exhibits  the  various  forms  this  character 
has  taken  in  Chinese  books. 

Here  are  twenty  characters  meaning  kauii  (in  Japanese  Chinese 
shin  or  jin).  The  relations  of  one  to  the  other  are  at  this  late  date 
inexplicable  because  of  the  loss  of  necessary  philological  data.  No. 
I  is  the  form  now  in  use  ;  its  immediate  predecessor  was  No.  2. 
Farther  back  than  this,  we  cannot  go  in  tracing  the  genealogy  of 
this  character ;  yet  something  may  be  said  about  groups. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  two  Japanese  technical 
terms,  hen  and  fsukitri.  The  Jicii  is  the  part  of  the  character  to  the 
'left,  that  is  the  radical ;  tsiikuri  is  the  part  at  the  right  called  in 
English  phraseology  the  i)honetic. 

The  first  point  to  be  observed  is  that  with  rare  exceptions  the 
characters  are  composed  of  Jieii  and  tsiikiiri:  they  are  compound 
characters.  Furthermore,  with  only  a  few  exceptions  the  hen  is 
alike  in  every  case  ;  the  same  is  true  respecting  the  fsiikiiri.  Hence 
these  characters  may  be  grouped  according  to  the  similarities  of 
hen  and  tsukiiri  combined.    There  result  then  the  following  groups: 
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If 


Itli 


¥f 


13 


16 


17 


20 


m< 


'If 
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I.  Nos.  4,  9,  12,  14,  16.  II.  Nos.  10,  19.  III.  Nos.  3,  6,  13,  15, 
20.     IV.  2,  5,  8,  17.  18.     V.  Nos.  7  and  11,  which  are  imclassifiable. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  most  difficuU  characters  are  the 
oldest.  This  would  give  us  No.  10  as  the  oldest  form  of  the  char- 
acter. It  is  also  probable  that  the  characters  as  above  grouped 
represent  styles  of  writing  prevailing  at  given  times  and  in  given 
localities. 

Having  noted  individual  peculiarities,  let  us  look  a  moment  at 
the  meaning  of  the  hen  and  tsukuri.  The  heii  is  said  to  represent 
a  man  standing  with  arms  pendant.  No.  3  contains  a  clear  example  ; 
you  see  his  head  above  the  shoulders,  the  two  arms  and  the  perpen- 
dicular trunk.  This  is  the  position  of  a  respectful  listener.  The 
head  should  be  bent  forward  and  all  unusual  wrappings  removed 
(this  last  point  is  unmistakably  in  evidence)  and  the  hands  hang- 
ing straight.  This  is  the  attitude  of  respect ;  it  is  the  attitude  of 
one-  who  stands  before  a  deity.  It  represents  the  worshiper  in  the 
position  of  a  servant  waiting  to  hear  his  lord's  commands. 

The  tsukuri  is  a  very  faithful  picture  of  a  taniagusJii  or  goJici; 
No.  I  contains  the  clearest  example.  This  is  an  emblem  in  daily 
use  by  the  priest  as  he  appears  before  the  shrine  with  offerings. 
Just  as  the  smoke  of  incense  in  ancient  Israel,  ascending  before  the 
altar,  symbolized  the  ascent  of  prayer  to  God,  so  this  goJici  is  a 
token  signifying  that  the  bearer  wishes  to  present  offerings  and 
prayer  to  the  deity.  Because  of  the  high  importance  of  the  prayer 
the  gohei  came  to  typify  the  prayer  mainly.  The  written  symbol 
is  said  to  have  first  meant  mosu,  i.  e.,  speech  directed  to  a  deity; 
later,  mosu  came  to  mean  speech  to  any  superior  and  such  is  its 
meaning  to-day. 

We  have  the  he  11  denoting  respectful  attention,  representing 
the  verb  shiinesu,  "to  inform" ;  we  have  the  tsukuri  denoting  speech 
to  the  deity.  Here  is  a  novel  derivation  ;  perhaps  it  is  a  true  one : 
the  deity  is  he  who  gives  commands  and  he  to  whom  men  speak. 
The  idea  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  men  and  deity  hold  inter- 
communication. Inherent  probabilities  lend  much  force  to  this  sup- 
position. Religious  duties  being  matters  of  everyday  occurrence, 
they  form  a  most  probable  source  for  new  words.  Doubtless  these 
two  component  parts  were  long  used  separately  before  being  com- 
bined to  mean  deity.  They  are  used  as  single  characters  at  the 
present  time. 

Like  many  other  derivations  for  significant  terms  this  one  is 
open  to  criticism  no  doubt ;  like  many  doubtful  explanations  this 
one  may  be  correct.     It  may  be  readily  conceded  that  the  common 
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people  do  not  know  anything  of  the  real  significance  of  this  char- 
acter; they  use  it  as  a  sign  regardless  of  its  inherent  significance. 
It  is  pronounced  kami,  or  if  the  sentence  demands  it  may  be  read 
jin,  the  Kan-on  sound,  or  sJiiii,  the  Go-on  sound.  This  is  the  same 
shin  in  Shinto,  the  "way  of  the  gods." 

This  character  is  employed  in  the  Bible  and  has  the  usual  three 
pronunciations  also  in  Christian  usage.  Oftentimes  it  seems  quite 
unfortunate  to  be  compelled  to  labor  under  the  burden  of  ancient 
ideas  in  attempting  to  explain  the  Biblical  idea  of  God,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  alternative.  The  difficulty  encountered  in  China 
is  a  parallel  incident. 


ZODIACS  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

HOW  close  must  have  been  the  interrelation  of  primitive  man- 
kind, how  keen  their  observation  of  nature,  and  considering 
their  limitations  when  compared  with  modern  methods,  how  pro- 
found after  all,  their  philosophy,  their  science,  their  astronomy, 
their  physics,  their  mechanics !  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  railroads, 
steamers,  postal  service  and  telegraph,  there  must  have  been  a 
communication  of  thought  which  is  as  yet  little  a[)preciated.  Ideas, 
the  interpretation  of  nature,  and  the  conception  of  things  divine 
as  well  as  secular,  must  have  traveled  from  place  to  place.  Their 
march  must  have  been  extremely  slow,  but  the}'  must  have  gone 
out  and  spread  from  nation  to  nation.  They  had  to  cross  seas  and 
deserts.  They  had  to  be  translated  into  new  tongues,  but  they 
traveled  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  This  is  certain  because  we  find 
among  the  most  remote  nations  of  the  earth  kindred  notions  the 
similarity  of  which  can  scarcely  be  explained  as  a  mere  parallelism. 

I  will  say  here  that  I  arrived  at  the  theory  of  an  interconnection 
of  primitive  mankind  not  because  I  sought  it,  but  because  I  tried 
to  collect  unequivocal  instances  to  the  contrary,  and  so  I  naturally 
deem  it  a  well-assured  conclusion. 

The  human  mind  will  naturally  pass  through  certain  phases  of 
evolution  and  man  will  necessarily,  and  in  different  places  in  perfect 
independence  develop  certain  definite  ideas  of  ghosts,  of  gods,  of 
devils,  of  sacrifice,  of  prayer,  of  the  contrast  between  God  and 
Devil,  of  one  omni])otent  God,  of  a  God-father,  of  a  God-man,  of 
a  Saviour,  of  an  Avatar,  of  a  Buddha,  of  a  Messiah,  of  a  Christ, 
of  salvation,  of  immortality,  etc.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
some  information  on  the  development  and  history  of  the  rational 
beings  on  other  planets,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  spite  of  many 
differences  all  the  essential  features  of  their  spiritual  and  religious 
growth  will  prove  the  same.     I  am  still  convinced  that  the  greater 
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part  of  the  parallelism  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity  is  of 
independent  origin,  for  it  is  certain  that  at  any  rate  the  church 
development  in  both  religions  took  place  without  any  historical 
connection  except  in  Tibet  where  the  Nestorian  faith  had  for  a 
time  taken  deep  root.  And  yet  we  have  a  Christian  Doketism  and 
a  Buddhist  Doketism ;  we  have  Christian  reformers  who  believe  in 
the  paramount  efficacy  of  faith,  and  Buddhist  preachers  who  pro- 
claim the  doctrine  almost  in  the  same  words  as  Luther,  etc. 


MAYAN  ASSIGNMENT  OF  ANIMALS  TO  PARTS  OF  THE   CODY. 


I  believe  that  the  decimal  system  of  numbers  originated  natur- 
ally and  necessarily,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  very  easily  have 
developed  simultaneously  in  perfect  independence.  If  the  rational 
beings  of  some  other  planet  have  eight  fingers,  instead  of  ten,  they 
will  with  the  same  inevitable  necessity  develop  an  octonary  system 
which  possesses  many  preferences  over  the  decimal.     And  again,  if 
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they  had  twelve  fingers,  they  would  count  in  dozens  and  dozens  of 
dozens. 

Some  features  are  universal,  others  depend  upon  definite  con- 
ditions, while  all  of  them  are  subject  to  local  modifications  in  un- 
essential details.  Having  gone  in  quest  of  unequivocal  evidences 
of  the  independent  development  of  the  universal,  I  found  myself 
everywhere  baffled  by  a  possible  historical  connection,  and  now  I 
a,m  forced  to  concede  that  an  interconnection  of  prehistu*''  ''i?n- 
kinfl  in  its  remotest  corners  can  no  longer  be  doubted. 

\Ye  have  in  hand  an  interesting  manuscript  by  Mr.  RK'nard 
H.  Geoghegan  intended  for  publication  in  The  Monist,  in  which 
he  traces  several  most  remarkable  similarities  between  the  Chinese 
and  the   Mavan  calendars. 


CHINESE    AS-SIGNMENT    OF    ANIMAL.S 
4L>i!4         -j-Q  PARTS  OF  THE  BODY. 


EUROPEAN    CONCEPTION    OF 
SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC         " 


The  results  of  Mr.  Geoghegan's  investigations  suggest  that  in 
a  prehistoric  age  there  must  have  been  an  interconnection  between 
the  primitive  civilization  of  America  and  Asia,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  gainsaid  if  we  but  compare  the  Mayan,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
mediaeval  European  interpretation  of  the  several  organs  of  the 
body  in  terms  of  the  calendar  or  the  zodiac,  and  we  must  grant 
that  here  are  similarities  of  such  a  peculiarly  intricate  character 
that  they  can  not  be  explained  as  intrinsic  in  human  nature,  nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  parallehsm  is  accidental. 

Europe  has  inherited  its  calendar  with  many  incidental  notions 
and   superstitions   from  ancient   Babylon.      But  back  of  the  inter- 
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connection  in  historic  ages  there  must  have  heen  a  very  intimate 
exchange  of  thought  between  the  incipient  civihzations  of  primitive 
China,  of  Babylon,  and  also  of  the  American  Maya.  The  American 
Maya  must  have  brought  many  ideas  along  with  them  when  they 
settled  in  their  new  home  which  testifies  to  the  hoariness  of  their 
culture. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  they  -were  far  behind 


MEXICAN  CALENDAR  WHEEL. 


the  Spaniards  in  the  art  of  warfare,  but  they  were  their  superiors 
in  a  proper  calculation  of  the  calendar.  They  divided  their  year 
into  eighteen  epochs  of  twenty  days  with  five  intercalendary  days, 
but  they  knew  also  that  this  calculation  was  only  approximate  and 
had  the  difference  adjusted  before  Pope  Gregory's  reform  of  the 
Julian  calendar.  But  the  point  we  wish  to  make  here  is  not  concerned 
with  the  sundry  accomplishments  of  the  Maya,  but  the  remarkable 
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similarities  of  detail  between  their  symbolism  and  that  of  mediaeval 
Europe  as  well  as  China. 

We  complete  the  circle  of  evidences  as  to  early  prehistoric  con- 
nections, by  furnishing-  additional  instances  of  pictures  of  the  zodiac 
among  other  nations,  that  have  been  isolated  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  names  of  our  own  zodiac  are  commemorated  in  a  couplet 
of  two  Latin  hexameters  as  follows : 

"Sunt  Aries  Taunts  Geiuiui  Cancel-  Leo  J'irgo 
Libraquc  Scorfius^  Arcitcnus"  Capcf'  Auipliora*  Pisces. 

or  in  English:  (i)  the  Ram,  (2)  the  Bull,  (3)  the  Twins,  (4)  the 
Crab,  (5)  the  Lion,  (6)  the  Virgin,  (7)  the  Balance,  (8)  the  Scor- 
pion, (9)  the  Archer,  (10)  the  Goat,  (11)  the  Vase  or  Water-man, 
and  (12)  the  Fishes. 

All  the  zodiacs,  together  with  their  divisions  into  constellations, 
must  have  one  common  origin  which  can  only  have  been  in  Babylon, 
the  home  of  ancient  astronomy.  We  possess  among  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  the  first  or  second  century  B.  C.  some  astronomical 
tablets  which  contain  an  enumeration  of  the  Babylonian  zodiac  in 
abbreviations.     They  read  as  follows  v' 


1.  ]^  {ku{sarikku)) 

=  aries. 

2.  •5<^y  {t€{mennu)) 

=  taurus. 

3-  Hh  Hf-  (wa^«) 

=   gemini. 

4.  tH<  {pulukku) 

=   cancer. 

5.   T?  {aru) 

=   leo. 

6.   ][|jv»  {serCi) 

=   virgo. 

7.   ^J  {zibanitu) 

=  libra. 

8.   »♦  ^^  (^agrabu) 

=   Scorpio. 

9-  ^  (J>a) 

=   arcitenens. 

'0.  JL4?  (^''2«) 

=   caper. 

[1.   -^^  {gu) 

=    amphora  [aquarius' 

L2.     /    {Ztb) 

=:   pisces. 

^  "Scorpius"  is  coiimionly  called  Scorl^io;  tlie  change  in  the  ending  is  ob- 
viously made  on  account  of  the  meter  of  the  verse. 
^  Also  commonly  called  Sagittarius. 
^  Also  known  under  the  name  Capricorn. 
^  Also  named  Aquarius. 

^  See  Epping  and  Strassmaier,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie,  Vol.  V,  Fas- 
cicle 4  (Oct.  1890,  p.  351  ). 
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STAR  EAIBLEMS  REPRt;SENTING  BABYLONIAN  DEITIES. 


[These  symbols  are  found  on  the  cap  of  a  kudurru.  We  see  on  the 
top  in  the  center,  the  sun,  moon,  and  planet  Venus,  representing  the 
Babylonian  trinity  of  Shamash,  Sin,  and  Istar.  These  three  symbols 
are  surrounded  to  the  right  of  the  moon  by  the  lamp  of  the  god 
Nusku,  a  goose-like  bird,  the  scorpion,  a  double-headed  symbol  of  un- 
known significance,  a  loop-like  emblem  and  a  stake  bearing  a  tablet. 
The  outer  margin  shows  on  the  top  the  emblem  of  the  ancient  god 
Ea,  a  goat  ending  in  a  fish,  a  throne  and  a  ram-headed  mace;  then 
turning  to  the  right,  we  have  the  emblem  of  Marduk,  a  lance  on  a 
throne  and  the  dragon  Tiamat ;  further  down  an  eagle  (or  a  falcon) 
perched  on  a  forked  pole,  a  dog  (or  lion),  two  thrones  with  tiaras 
resting  on  them,  and  another  throne,  beside  it  lying  an  unknown  scaled 
monster.  The  forked  tree  is  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Nidaba,  a 
form  of  Istar  as  the  harvest  goddess.  The  same  deity  is  sometimes 
represented  by  an  ear  of  wheat,  in  Hebrew  shibboleth  (from  shabal. 
"to  go  forth,  to  sprout,  to  grow")  ;  and  judging  from  the  pictures  on 
the  monuments,  worshipers  carried  ears  of  wheat  in  their  hands  on  the 
festival  of  the  goddess.  It  is  the  same  word  which  was  used  by  Jeph- 
tha  of  Gilead  to  recognize  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  who 
pronounced  it  sibboleth,  because  they  were  unaccustomed  to  the  sibi- 
lant sh  (Judges  xii.  6).  From  shibboleth  the  Latin  word  Sybilla.  the 
name  of  the  prophetess,  the  author  of  the  Sybilline  oracles,  is  derived. 
Nidaba's  star  is  Spica  (i.  e.,  "ear  of  wheat,")  the  brightest  star  in  the 
constellation  J'irgo,  i.  e.,  the  virgin  goddes?  Istar.] 
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The  identity  of  this  series  with  our  own  and  other  zodiacs  is 
most  striking-  in  the  beginning,  which  hke  our  own  series  starts 
with  "The  Ram,"  "The  Bull,"  and  "The  Twins." 


-'"38        KUDURRU   OF    NAZI    M  ARM  )A  1  i ,    KlXci   OF   HAIiVLON,   SON   OF        ""39 

kl'ri(;alzar  ii. 

[Most  of  tlie  emblems  are  the  same  as  in  the  prece(hii,i>'  ilUistra- 
tion  except  tliat  the  goddess  Gula  is  liere  represented  in  full  figure  in 
a  typical  attitude  with  both  hands  raised.] 

The  constellations  as  represented  on  our  modern  globes  are 
so  outlined  as  to  make  the  figures  of  the  symbols  cover  the  area 
of  the  stars,  and  the  illustrators  have  adroitly  utilized  the  stars  as 
part  of  the  picture.     This  metho(l  is  according  to  an  ancient  tradi- 
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tion  which  can  be  traced  back  to  antiquity  and  has  produced  the 
impression  that  the  names  of  the  constellations  are  due  to  the  con- 
figuration of  the  stars.  But  while  it  is  true  that  such  names  as 
"Charles's  Wain"  or  "the  Wagon"  (in  China  called  "the  Bushel," 
in  America  "the  Dipper")  is  a  name  apparently  invented  on  account 
of  the  configuration  of  the  stars,  the  same  does  not  hold  good  for 
other  constellations  and  least  of  all  for  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  In 
ancient  Babylon,  or  even  in  ancient  Akkad,  certain  names  in  the 
starry  heavens  were  sacred  to  certain  deities,  and  the  names  repre- 
sented the  several  deities  that  presided  over  that  part  of  the  heavens. 
We  must  assume  that  in  most  cases  the  picture  of  a  stellar  configu- 
ration is  a  mere  afterthought  of  the  artist  who  tried  to  trace  in  it 
the  deity  or  its  symbol.  We  have  in  the  zodiac  and  its  names  a 
grand  religious  world-conception  which  regards  the  entire  cosmos 
as  dominated  by  divine  law,  finding  expression  in  divine  power 
dominant  according  to  a  fixed  constitution  of  the  universe,  render- 
ing prominent  in  different  periods  definite  divine  influences  repre- 
sented as  gods  or  archangels  of  some  kind.  Among  them  we 
notice  one  who  appears  as  the  omnipotent  highest  ruler,  whose 
rank  is  analogous  to  a  king  of  kings,  for  he  governs  the  whole 
celestial  world,  and  this  highest  ruler  has  been  represented  by  dif- 
ferent nations  in  different  ways,  and  by  kindred  nations  who  fol- 
lowed kindred  ideas  in  a  kindred  way.  Thus  we  find  the  similarity 
of  the  highest  god  among  the  Assyrians  and  the  Persians,  and  a 
close  examination  of  the  post-Exilic  tendencies  of  Jewish  history 
indicates  that  the  Asur  of  the  Assyrians  so  similar  to  Ahura  Mazda 
of  the  Persians,  is  in  all  main  features  the  same  as  Yahveh  of  the 
Jews. 

The  idea  that  celestial  conditions  govern  all  earthly  events  is 
brought  out  very  strongly  in  the  Assyrian  standards,  which  show 
the  highest  god  Asur  in  the  most  conspicuous  place,  and  in  com- 
paring his  effigy  to  representations  of  Asur  on  the  monuments,  as 
well  as  to  the  modern  illustrations  of  Sagittarius,  we  will  be  im- 
pressed with  a  strong  similarity  in  these  pictures.  The  Assyrian 
standards  commonly  show  Asur  as  standing  above  a  bull.  One 
very  elaborate  standard  exhibits  in  addition  to  the  god  Asur,  three 
symbols  of  the  zodiac,  which  for  some  unknown  reason,  perhaps 
simply  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  are  duplicated.  There  are  two 
streams  of  water,  two  bulls,  and  two  lion  heads,  and  it  is  scarcely 
an  accident  that  these  symbols  represent  the  Colures  in  about  3500 
B,  C.     In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  millennium  B.  C.  the  solstitial 
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Colures  lay  in  Aquarius  and   Leo,  and  the  equinoctial   Colures  in 
Taurus  and  Scorpio.'' 

If  the  god  Asur,  who  is  represented  as  an  archer,  stands  for 
Sagittarius,  we  may  assume  that  the  two  signs,  Sagittarius  and 
Scorpio  were  originally  one  and  became  dififerentiated  later  on.    We 
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shall  present  reasons,  further  down,  which  will  make  this  assumption 
probable. 

Is  it  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  kindred  traditions  when  Mithra 
is  pictured  in  the  Mithraic  monuments  as  slaying  the  divine  bull? 
We  notice  in  every  one  of  the  Mithra  pictures  the  scorpion  attacking 
the  bull  simultaneously  with  Mithra,  and  Scorpio  stands  in  opposi- 
tion to  Taurus. 


VIII. 


For    details    see    Pliinket,   Ancient    Calendars   and    Consfellatinus,    Plate 
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As  to  the  identification  of  the  Assyrian  god  Asur  with  the 
Persian  Ahura,  we  will  incidentally  say  that  Professor  Hommel 
goes  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  Asur  is  merely  the  Assyrian  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Elamitic  "Ahura,"  and  corroborates  his  state- 
ment by  other  examples.     The  Honorable  Emmeline  Mary  Plunket 


makes  this  view  her  own  and  argues  with  great  plausibility  that 
an  Elamite  or  Aryan  race  might  have  been  in  possession  of  Assyria 
at  the  time  before  the  Semitic  wave  crowded  the  Elamites  back 
farther  north,  and  the  Semitic  settlers  worshiped  the  god  of  the 
country  in  order  to  pacify  his  anger  and  keep  on  good  terms  with 
him.     We  know  tliat  in  the  same  wav  the  settlers  of  Samaria  wor- 
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shipecl  the  god  of  the  Israehtes  in  addition  to  their  own  gods,  so 
as  not  to  offend  the  divine  power  that  governed  the  land. 


The  constellations  of  the  zodiac  were  not  invented  simulta- 
neously with  the  division  of  the  ecliptic  into  twelve  mansions,  for 
many  constellations  of  the  ancient  ecliptic  are  very  irregular  and 
reach  in  their  bulk  either  above  or  below  the  exact  path  of  the  sun. 


ZODIAC  OF  DENDERA. 


In  fact,  Eudoxus,  Aratus,  and  Hipparchus  do  not  enumerate  twelve, 
but  only  eleven  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  and  it  seems  that  Libra. 
the  Balance,  is  a  later  addition  ;  and  yet  this  change  also  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Babylon.  We  must  conclude  therefore 
that  the  constellations  among  the  starry  heavens  were  mapped  out 
without  special  reference  to  the  ecliptic,  and  are  older.  The  irregu- 
larity of  the  Chinese  constellations  along  the  ecliptic,  accordingly, 
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would  go  far  to  prove  that  their  names  must  have  been  imported 
into  China  before  the  ecliptic  had  finally  been  regulated  into  twelve 
equal  mansions,  each  of  30  degrees. 

Babylonian  wisdom  migrated  in  both  directions,  toward  the 
east  to  China,  and  toward  the  west  to  Europe.  It  must  have  reached 
China  at  an  early  date  in  prehistoric  times,  and  it  has  come  down 


THE  CONSTELLATION  OF  THE  HAUNCH. 


ORION,   THE  SPARROW   HAWK  AND  Tlili   CUW    SUTHIS. 

to  us  from  the  Greeks  who  in  their  turn  received  their  information 
second  hand  through  the  Egyptians. 

At  every  stage  in  this  continuous  transfer  of  ideas,  the  mytho- 
logical names  were  translated  into  those  that  would  best  correspond 
to  them.  Istar  changed  to  Venus,  or  Virgo;  Bel  Marduk  to  Zeus 
and  Jupiter,  and  among  the  Teutons  to  Thor  or  Donar,  etc. 
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During-  the  Napoleonic  expedition  some  interesting  represen- 
tations of  the  zodiac  were  discovered  in  the  temple  of  the  great 
Hathor  at  Dendera.  They  are  not  as  old  as  was  supposed  in  the 
first  enthusiasm  of  their  discovery  for  they  were  finished  only  under 


LATE   ROMAN    EGYPTIAN    MARBLE   PLAOUE, 


[The  center  represents  Apollo  and  Phoebe,  the  former  with  a  solar 
halo,  the  latter  crowned  with  a  crescent.  Surrounding  this  are  two 
circles  of  twelve  mansions  each,  the  outer  circle  containing  the  signs 
of  the  Greek  zodiac,  and  the  inner  the  corresponding  signs  of  the 
Egyptian  zodiac.  Beginning  at  the  top  the  pictures  run  to  the  left  as 
follows:  Aries,  cat  (inner  circle);  Taurus,  jackal;  Gemini,  serpent; 
Cancer,  scarab;  Leo,  ass;  Virgo,  lion;  Libra,  goat;  Scorpio,  cow; 
Sagittarius,  falcon;  Capricorn,  baboon;  Aquarius,  ibis;  Pisces,  croco- 
dile.] 

the  first  years  of  Nero ;  but  they  well  represent  the  astronomical 
knowledge  in  Egypt  which  looks  back  upon  a  slow  development  for 
many  centuries.     We  notice  in  the  transition  of  the  zodiac   from 

*  Described  by  J.  Daressy,  Recitcil  dc  traz'aux  rcl.  a  la  pliilol,  ct  a  I'arcJi 
Egypt,  ef  Assyr.,  XX 111,  126  f. 
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Babylon  to  Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  several  changes  of 
names  which  are  still  unexplained.  Sirius  is  identified  with  Orion, 
and  the  Great  Bear  with  Typhon,  etc. 

The  Hindu  and  the  Arabian  zodiacs  are  practically  the  same 
as  ours,  but  the  Chinese  zodiac  shows  some  deviations  which,  how- 
ever, are  too  inconsiderable  not  to  show  plainly  a  common  origin 
of  the  whole  nomenclature. 


THE   HIXDU   ZODIAC. 


In  Hindu  mythology  the  seven  planets  are  augmented  by  two 
additional  figures  called  Rahu  and  Ketu,  thus  changing  their  number 
to  nine  personalities  which  are  (i)  Surya,  the  sun;  (2)  Chandra, 
the  moon;  (3)  Mangala.  Mars;  (4)  Buddha,  Mercury;  (5)  Vri- 
haspati,  Jupiter;  (6)  Sukra.  Venus;  (7)  Sani,  Saturn;  (8)  Ketu 
and    (9)    Rahu,  which  two  latter  ones  are  identified  with  stars  in 
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the  Dragon.     Rahu  is  represented  headless  and  Ketu  as  a  trunk- 
less  head. 

A  representation  of  this  Hindu  notion  of  the  zodiac  and  the 
planets  is  found  in  Colonel  Stuart's  picture  reproduced  in  Moor's 
Hindu  Pantlicon,  Plate  XLVIII.  The  signs  of  the  zodiac  agree 
closely  with  our  own.     In  the  center  appears  Surya,  the  sun,  drawn 


ANCIENT   ARABIAN    ZODIAC    (13^11    CENT.) 

[Engraved  on  a  magic  mirror.     Dedicated  as  the  inscription  reads 
"To  the  Sovereign  Prince  Abulfald,  Victorious  Sultan,  Light  of  the 

World."] 


hy  seven  horses,  with  Aruna  as  charioteer.  Surya  in  the  colored 
original  is  in  gold,  while  Aruna  is  painted  in  deep  red.  Chandra 
(the  moon)  rides  an  antelope,  Mangala  (Mars)  a  ram.  and  Buddha 
is  seated  on  a  carpet.  Rahu  and  Ketu  interrupt  the  regular  order ; 
the  headless  Rahu  is  represented  as  riding  on  an  owl,  while  Ketu, 
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a  mere  head,  is  placed  on  a  divan.  A^rihaspati  with  a  lotus  flower 
in  his  hand,  is  seated  in  the  same  attitude  as  Buddha.  Sukra  be- 
strides an  animal  that  may  have  been  intended  for  a  cat,  while  Sani 
rides  on  a  raven. 

The  Arabian  magic  mirror,  here  reproduced,  exhibits  the  twelve 
symbols  of  the  zodiac  in  the  outer  circle,  and  the  angels  of  the  seven 
planets  which  preside  also  over  the  seven  days  of  the  w^eek.  appear 
in  the  inner  circle.  The  center  where  we  would  expect  some  emblem 
of  the  sun  shows  the  picture  of  an  owl. 

Most  Assyriologists  agree  that  the  sun's  passage  through  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  has  furnished  the  original  meaning  for 
the  stories  told  in  the  twelve  tablets  of  the  Izdubar  epic. 

In  the  first  tablet  Izdubar  begins  his  career  as  a  hero  and  a 
king,  and  kings  are  usually  likened  to  "bell  wethers."     They  are 


IZDUBAR  AND  EABANI. 


called  the  rams  of  the  people'  (Is.  xiv.  9  and  Zach.  x.  3)  and  so 
it  is  assumed  that  they  correspond  to  Aries. 

Another  explanation  of  Aries  is  mentioned  by  Epping  and 
Strassmaier^  which  is  worth  quoting.  The  name  of  the  first  month, 
corresponding  to  the  first  sign  of  the  zodiac,  is  spoken  of  in  ancient 
inscriptions  as  "the  sacrifice  of  righteousness,"  which  would  denote 
Aries  to  be  a  sacrificial  ofifering  and  might  indicate  that  just  as  the 
Jews  celebrated  the  first  of  Nisan  by  an  atonement  for  the  entire 
people,  so  the  Babylonians  offered  on  their  New  Year's  feast  a  ram 
in  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  nation. 

In  the  second  tablet  Eabani  appears,  who  is  represented  as  a 

'D^linr,  i.  e.,  "the  ready  ones,"  "the  butters." 
*  Astronomisches  aus  Babylon. 
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bull  walking  upright,  corresponding  to  Taurus.  The  third  tablet 
relates  the  friendship  of  Izdubar  and  Eabani,  who  are  forthwith 
united  like  twins,  and  would  thus  be  appropriate  for  Gemini.  We 
recognize  further  in  the  sixth  month  the  sign  of  J'irgo  which  cor- 
responds with  the  sixth  tablet  relating  the  hero's  adventures  with 
the  goddess  Istar.  The  scorpion-man  mentioned  in  the  ninth  tablet 
may  correspond  to  Sagittarius  of  the  ninth  month. 

The  eleventh  month  corresponding  to  Aquarius  is  called  gu  in 
the  abbreviated  table  of  zodiacal  names,  and  since  we  read  in  a 
stray  passage  that  "Mercury  (or  Jupiter)  lingers  in  the  constella- 
tion of  Gula,"  we  must  assume  that  one  of  the  zodiacal  signs  in 
which  alone  the  planets  can  move,  must  have  been  dedicated  to  this 
goddess  of  the  nether  world  who  also  presided  over  the  abyss  called 
tehom  or  Tiamat,  the  deep,  or  the  waters  below.     So  it  seems  but 


IZDUBAR    AND    ARAD-EA. 


a  matter  of  course  to  identify  the  eleventh  month  representing  the 
eleventh  sign  of  the  zodiac  with  Gula  which  again  is  to  be  identified 
with  our  Aquarius,  who  holds  the  corresponding  place  in  all  other 
zodiacs,  either  as  a  man  pouring  out  water,  or  simply  an  amphora. 
The  adventure  of  the  eleventh  tablet  contains  the  deluge  story. 

Sitnapishtim,  the  great  sage  whom  Izdubar  consults  in  regard 
to  the  water  of  life  and  the  miraculous  plant  of  promise,  relates  the 
wrath  of  the  gods  and  the  story  of  the  deluge  which  presents  so 
many  analogies  to  the  Biblical  account.  Thereupon  Sitnapishtim 
persuades  Arad-Ea  the  Babylonian  Charon  to  ferry  Izdubar  over 
the  ocean  to  the  nether  world  where  the  plant  of  promise  grows. 
The  details  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  Babylonian  view  of 
life  after  death  and  the  tree  of  life  growing  in  the  midst  of  the 
country  of  no  return. 

On  account  of  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the  twelve  tablets 
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we  can  not  say  much  more  about  the  other  months,  but  if  Jenson 
is  correct,  the  names  of  the  four  seasons  would  fall  on  Taurus  for 
spring,  Leo  for  summer,  Scorpio  for  fall,  and  Aquarius  for  winter, 
or  as  we  ought  to  call  it  in  Babylon,  "the  rainy  season." 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  sometimes  the  external  shape  of  a 
figure  is  preserved,  sometimes  the  name.  We  find  for  instance 
the  Archer  (called  Sagittarius  or  Arcitenus)  represented  as  a  double- 
headed  centaur  drawing  a  bow^  in  almost  the  same  outlines  on  an 
ancient  Babylonian  kudurru,  as  in  modern  charts  of  the  heavens. 
xA.nd  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  Greece,  too,  this  centaur,  in  a  note  of 
Teukros,  is  spoken  of  a  two-faced  (StTr/odawTros).  In  the  same  way 
the  scorpion-man  holds  the  bow,  and  he  again  resembles  the  out- 
lines of  the  scorpion,  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  bow  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  claws.  Notice  further  that  the  ancient  picture  of  the 
Babvlonian  Sagittarius  possesses  two  tails,  one  like  that  of  a  horse. 


THE  EMBLEM  OF  EA.  4i9S 

[Babylonian  Symbol  of  Capricorn.] 

the  other  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  both  the  scorpion-man  and 
the  scorpion.  .\11  this  suggests  that  the  two  emblems,  Sagittarius 
and  Scorpio  which  are  neighbors  in  the  zodiac,  may  originally  have 
been  one  and  were  differentiated  in  the  course  of  time,  in  order 
to  make  the  mansions  of  equal  length. 

In  this  connection  we  would  also  remind  our  readers  of  the 
obvious  similarity  between  the  picture  of  the  god  Asur  and  Sagit- 
tarius. But  even  differences  are  instructive  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  suggest  prehistoric  connections  between  the  far 
East  and  the  West. 

The  symbol  of  the  ancient  god  Ea  is  a  goat  terminating  in  a 
fish.  The  corresponding  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  in  Europe  is  re- 
garded as  a  goat  and  called  Caper  or  Capricorn,  is  considered  a  fish 
in  China  and  called  "the  Dolphin."  In  a  similar  way  the  division 
of  the  zodiac  that  was  originally  connected  with  the  annual  inun- 
dation in  Babylonia,  is  called  either  Aquarius  or  Aiuphora  and  is 
represented  in  the  Chinese  zodiac  as  a  vase ;  in  Western  charts  as 
a  man  holding  an  urn  pouring  forth  water. 
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The  astronomical  knowledge  of  Babylon  migrated  west  by  way 
of  Egypt  and  Greece,  to  modern  Europe,  and  on  its  way  east  it  must 
have  reached  China  at  a  verv  early  date. 


SAGITTARIUS    AND    SCORPIO    ON    A    BABYLONIAN    KUDURRU. 


^CORPION-RIAN    AND    SCORPION. 


It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  here  all  the  changes  which  the 
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zodiac  underwent  in  different  countries.  It  is  sufficient  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  undeniable  similarity  of  all  of  them.  It  would  take 
the  concentration  of  a  specialist  for  every  change  to  point  out  the 
modifications  which  the  several  signs  underwent  in  their  transference 
from  place  to  place  and  from  nation  to  nation.  One  instance  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  how  the  names  with  their  peculiar  associations 
affected  the  interpretation  of  the  several  constellations  among  the 
different  nations. 

Cancer  was  called  "the  scarab"  by  the  Egyptians,  and  was  en- 
dowed with  special  sanctity  for  the  deep  religious  significance  of 
the  scarab  in  Egypt  is  well  known. 

The  scarab  (afenchns  sacer)  is  an  Egyptian  bug  which  belongs 
to  the  same  family  as  our  June  bug,  the  cockchafer,  and  the  tumble- 
bug.  In  habits  it  is  most  like  the  latter,  for  like  her  the  female 
scarab  deposits  her  eggs  in  a  lump  of  mud  which  she  reduces  to  the 
shape  of  a  ball.  The  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  distinguish  between 
the  male  and  the  female  scarab,  and  had  not  watched  how  they 
deposited  and  laid  their  eggs,  so  it  happened  that  when  they  wit- 
nessed the  mysterious  bug  rolling  a  mud  ball  along  the  road,  they 
were  under  the  impression  that  the  scarab  renewed  his  existence  by 
some  mysterious  means,  and  possessed  the  divine  power  of  resur- 
rection from  the  dust  of  the  earth.  /Accordingly  the  scarab  became 
in  Egyptian  mythology  the  symbol  of  creation  and  immortality. 
The  sacredness  of  the  symbol  was  for  a  long  time  preserved  in  the 
ancient  Christian  churches,  for  Christ  is  repeatedly  called  "the 
Scarab." 

The  passages  on  the  subject  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Myer,  who  says  -.^ 

"After  the  Christian  era  the  influence  of  the  cult  of  the  scarab 
was  still  felt.  St.  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  calls,  Jesus,  'The 
good  Scarabffius,  who  rolled  up  before  him  the  hitherto  unshapen 
mud  of  our  bodies. '^°  St.  Epiphanius  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
of  Christ:  'He  is  the  Scarabaeus  of  God,'  and  indeed  it  appears 
likely  that  what  may  be  called  Christian  forms  of  the  scarab,  yet 
exist.  One  has  been  described  as  representing  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus.  It  is  white  and  the  engraving  is  green,  and  on  the  back  are 
two  palm  branches.  Many  others  have  been  found  apparently  en- 
graved with  the  Latin  cross. "^^ 

^Scarabs.     London:  D.  Nutt. 

^^  Works,  Paris,  1686.     Vol.  I,  col.   1528,  No.   113.     Egyptian  Mythology 
and  Egyptian  Christianity.     By  Samuel  Sharpe,  London,  1863,  p.  3. 
",4n  Essay  on  Scarabs,  by  W.  J.  Loftie,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  pp.  58,  59. 
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While  the  Babylonian,  or  rather  Akkadian,  origin  of  the  Chi- 
nese zodiac  must  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact,  we  can  not  deny 
that  it  possesses  some  peculiarities  of  its  own. 
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CHINESE    ZODIAC. 


The  Chinese  begin  the  enumeration  of  their  zodiac  with  a 
constellation  called  "Twin  Women."  which  corresponds  to  ourF/>o^o. 
whence  they  count  in  an  inverse  order,  (2)  the  Lion,  (3)  the  Crab. 
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(4)    Man  and  Woman    (answering  to  our  Gemini),   (5)   the  Bull, 
(6)   the  Ram,   (7)   the  Fishes,    (8)   the  Dolphin    (Capricorn).   (9) 
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the  Vase  {Aquarius),  (10)  the  Row  (Sagittarius),  (11)  the  Scor- 
pion, and  (12)  the  Balance. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Chinese  and  Hindu  zodiacs  agree  in 
representing  Gemini  as  a  man  and  woman,  while  in  all  Western 
almanacs  they  are  represented  as  brothers  which  is  probably  due 
to  their  identification  with  Castor  and  Pollux. 

The  zodiac  corresponds  closely  to  the  twelve  mansions  of  the 
ecliptic  which  are  called  in  China  as  follows : 

iJ^*  4.®  If-  7.^a.  10.  MIE- 
2^^-  ^n:k  s±-k  n.ytr4- 
8  Wis;-     6. 11^.     9.#f*.     12 


ik\k 


These  names  in  a  literal  translation  mean : 

1.  Descending  misfortune,  7.  Longevity  star, 

2.  Large  beam,  8.  Great  fire, 

3.  Kernel  sunk,  9.  Split  wood, 

4.  Quail's  head,  10.  Stellar  era, 

5.  Quail's  fire,  11.  Original  hollow, 

6.  Quail's  tail,  12.  Bride  defamed. 

We  have  translated  these  names  for  the  convenience  of  the 
English  reader,  but  must  warn  him  that  their  significance  has 
nothing  to  do  with  either  the  astronomical  or  astrological  meaning 
of  these  terms. 


THE  TWELVE  BRANCHES  AND  TWELVE 

ANIMALS  REPRESENTING  THE 
4206  TWELVE   MANSIONS. 


CHINESE   COIN   REPRESENTING 
SYMBOLS   OF  THE   FOUR 

QUARTERS.*  ^207 


*  We  will  add  that  the  usual  way  of  symbolizing  the  four  quarters  is  east 
by  the  azure  dragon,  north  by  the  sombre  warrior,  south  by  the  vermillion 
bird,  and  west  by  the  white  tiger.    Compare  Mayers,  Ch.  R.  M.  II,  91. 
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The  twelve  mansions  as  well  as  the  twelve  double-hours  are 
closely  related  to  the  twelve  animals,  the  rat  representing  north,  or 
midnight ;  the  goat,  south ;  the  hare,  east ;  the  cock,  west. 

The  Chinese,  like  the  Babylonians,  divide  the  day  into  double 
hours  which  according  to  the  notions  of  Chinese  occultism  have 
definite  relations  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  twelve 
mansions  of  the  ecliptic,  as  explained  in  the  adjoined  table. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  that  the  wise  men  of  the  prehistoric  ages 
in  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  in  China  and  Central  America,  troubled 
themselves  so  much  about  the  zodiac  and  the  calendar,  but  we  will 
understand  their  solicitude  when  we  consider  that  their  world- 
conception  was  based  upon  the  idea  of  cosmic  law.  They  thought 
that  the  universe  was  dominated  by  conditions  which  were  pre- 
determined by  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  starry  heavens  and 
would  in  some  way  be  repeated  in  this  and  the  nether  world.  This 
was  the  bottom  rock  on  which  rested  their  religion,  their  philosophy, 
and  their  ethics.  The  polytheistic  mythology  is  merely  the  poetic 
exterior  of  this  view,  and  the  astrological  superstitions  that  grow 
from  it,  its  wild  excrescences.  We  need  not  be  blind  to  the  many 
errors  and  absurdities  of  the  ancient  occultism  to  understand  and 
grant  the  truth  that  underlies  its  system.  This  fundamental  truth 
is  the  universality  of  law ;  a  firm  belief  that  the  world  is  a  cosmos, 
an  orderly  whole  dominated  by  definite  leading  principles ;  the  con- 
viction that  our  destiny,  the  fate  of  both  nations  and  individuals 
is  not  a  product  of  chance,  but  determined  according  to  a  divine 
plan  in  systematic  regularity. 

Occultism  may  now  be  an  aberration,  a  survival  of  antiquated 
views,  but  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  the  stepping-stone  of  primi- 
tive man  to  a  higher  and  deeper  and  truer  interpretation  of  the 
world. 

We  would  not  possess  astronomy  to-day  had  not  our  ancestors 

been  given  to  astrology,  and  in  the  same  way  all  our  science,  phi- 

.losophy  and  religion  has  grown  out  of  the  past  and  we  are  more 

indebted  to  the  half-truths  of  the  antiquated  world-conception  than 

we  are  commonlv  inclined  to  admit. 


JACQUES  CASANOVA,  ADVENTURER. 

BY    EDWARD    H.    EPPENS 

A  PRECOCIOUS  child  born  of  irresponsible  parents,  a  rival  of 
Cagliostro,  persona  non  grata  to  every  government  of  Europe, 
friend  of  popes  and  paupers,  the  philosopher  of  the  paradox,  count 
by  the  divine  right  of  free  choice,  and  poet  in  the  true  succession 
of  Petrarch  and  Tasso:  such  was  Jacques  Casanova  de  Seingalt. 

No  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  had  more  adventures ;  no  saint,  fewer 
regrets.  To  account  for  such  a  combination  is  to  make  an  inventory 
of  eighteenth  century  morals.  Tartuffe  and  Friar  Tuck,  Nietzsche 
and  Heine,  mixed  in  equal  parts  and  seasoned  with  a  strong  dash 
of  Venetian  wit — that  is  the  recipe  for  the  Memoirs,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  Index,  maintains  its  honored  place  as  one  of  the  five  greatest 
autobiographies  ever  written. 

With  a  distinction:  The  harmless  prattle  of  Pepys,  the  prince 
of  gossipers,  makes  a  fine  quarry  for  the  historian  of  English  court- 
life  ;  but  Casanova  knows  a  dozen  capitals  as  well  as  London.  Pepys 
is  insular ;  Casanova  is  cosmopolitan,  an  Italian  who  settles  in  Bo- 
hemia to  write  in  French  about  English  lords  he  met  in  Switzerland. 
The  Little  Trianon  of  Louis  XV  is  as  well  known  to  him  as  the 
boudoirs  of  Constantinople,  and  what  the  courtiers  in  Rome  cannot 
tell  may  be  gathered  from  the  august  lips  of  His  Royal  Highness, 
Frederic  the  Great.  Benevenuto  Cellini's  autobiography  is  more  of* 
an  art-product,  as  becomes  the  creator  of  Perseus ;  Casanova  can 
talk  as  learnedly  of  prosody,  of  Mengs  the  painter,  and  the  whole 
galaxy  of  contemporary  actors  and  musicians  as  the  goldsmith  does 
of  jewelry.  In  Dichtung  nnd  Wahrheit  we  have  the  constant  aim 
to  correlate  the  personal  and  the  universal,  the  poetic  justification 
of  private  opinions  and  the  genealogy  of  great  thoughts ;  Casanova, 
needless  to  say,  lacked  Goethe's  world-wide  vision  and  interests — 
introspection  was.  to  him.  a  sort  of  penance; — at  the  same  time  he 
avoided,  at  least  before  his  last  days  at  Dux,  the   semblance  of 
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pedantry  which  we  associate  with  the  schematic  purpose  that  ac- 
counts for  every  whim  and  fancy  in  the  great  catalog  of  Hfe.  Rous- 
seau, finally,  was  too  much  of  a  visionary  to  appeal  lastingly  to  a 
realistic  world — Casanova  scorned  to  call  his  great  work  by  the 
name  of  "Confessions" — and  for  pure,  unadulterated  realism  the 
Memoirs  stand  unrivaled.  Not  even  in  the  note-book  narrative  of 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  or  in  the  more  photographic  picture- 
galleries  of  Zola  can  be  found  passages  that  equal  in  variety  and  in 
essential  truthfulness  the  stories  of  the  thousand  and  one  escapades 
which  the  writer  describes  with  such  abandon  and  mental  balance. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  easily  overshot  the  mark  when  he  spoke 
of  "this  incomparable  man,  whose  every  word  is  a  thought  and 
every  thought  a  book,"  but  the  books  are  there  to  prove  that  Casa- 
nova was  not  an  ordinary  man — a  boy  who  disports  himself  in 
Latin  squibs  at  eleven  and  who  earns  a  doctorate  of  canonical  and 
civil  laws  before  he  is  sixteen  is  not  a  common  mortal!  He  may 
have  been  headstrong,  he  certainly  was  a  coxcomb,  but  he  was  never 
dull.  "I  was  always  happy,"  he  admits,  "when  I  entrapped 'stupid 
folks.  I  believe  it  is  commendable  for  a  man  of  esprit  to  fool 
blockheads,  for  their  hateful  company  always  makes  me  feel  stupid." 

His  contemporaries  (he  was  born  1725)  testify  that  his  origin- 
ality was  so  engaging  and  the  dramatic  force  with  which  he  told 
of  his  exploits  so  compelling  that  kings  and  queens  courted  his 
company.  Without  knowing  it  he  outdid  Gil  Bias  and  The  Devil 
on  Tzvo  Sticks.  His  account  of  the  escape  from  the  state-prisons 
of  Venice  as  he  recited  it  up  and  down  the  land,  after  all  the  inven- 
tions of  vanity  are  lopped  away,  is  for  breathless  interest  and  thrill- 
ing intensity  easily  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  range  of  melo- 
dramatic literature.  Dumas  and  the  annalists  of  Andersonville 
Prison  must  yield  the  palm  to  Casanova. 

To  follow  the  fortunes  of  this  abbe-sonnetteer,  this  philoso- 
phizing card-sharper  and  mountebank,  is  to  draw  a  maze  of  lines 
connecting  all  the  famous  pleasure  -  resorts  and  political  storm- 
centers  of  Europe.  He  was  the  knight  errant  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  literary  world,  constantly  gravi- 
tating between  the  faro-banks  and  the  soirees  of  fashionable  blue- 
stockings. 

On  his  ninth  birthday  a  boat-ride  helps  him  to  discover  that 
the  earth  must  revolve  around  the  sun — a  conclusion  which  scan- 
dalizes his  good  actress-mother,  a  sort  of  raven  parent  who  seemed 
only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  long-headed  charge  that  burdened 
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her  life.     He  tells  her  afterwards,  by   way   of   revenge,   that  her 
theatrical  efforts  are  abominable,  fine  limb  o'  the  law  that  he  is ! 

From  the  day  that  he  enters  the  pension  in  Padua — a  sort  of 
Dotheboys  school  where  for  a  sequin  a  month  the  starving  little 
sufferers  were  victimized  by  servants,  rats,  and  fleas — to  the  day 
he  solves  the  "mathematical  problem  of  the  cube,"  for  which  feat 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  tenders  him  a  gift,  this  moral  nondescript 
proves  himself  the  match  of  fickle  fortune,  "correcting"  it  when 
necessary,  like  his  dramatic  counterfeit,  Riccaut  de  la  Marliniere 
in  Lessing's  masterpiece.  Could  Thackeray  have  had  him  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  Barry  Lyndon  or  The  Yellozvblush  Papers'?  "I  had 
discovered  about  fifty  smoked  herring  in  the  pantry.  I  devoured 
them  all,  besides  the  sausages ;  the  eggs  in  the  poultry-house  I  made 
sure  of  before  they  were  fairly  cool."  The  less  energetic  class- 
mates oiifer  him  tribute  of  chickens  and  money.  This  was  the 
training  that  formed  the  genius  who  in  due  time  relieved  the  French 
treasury  by  financing  a  successful  lottery  and  who  was  sent  to  dis- 
count 'the  royal  paper  of  Holland ! 

His  ambition  was  to  study  medicine,  and  the  motive  adduced 
is  reminiscent  of  the  advice  of  Mephisto  to  Faust's  student  con- 
cerning the  fine  points  of  the  healing  art ;  he  confesses  coolly,  "if 
people  had  understood  me  they  would  not  have  objected.  I  would 
have  adopted  medicine,  a  profession  in  which  the  charlatan  can  get 
farther  than  even  in  the  law." 

In  Venice  he  takes  holy  orders ;  at  fifteen  he  preaches  a  sermon 
on  a  theme  taken  from  his  favorite  Horace  and  is  so  elated  over 
his  success  that  he  tempts  the  .fates  again,  gets  stuck  in  the  exordium, 
has  an  opportune  fainting  spell,  and  leaves  the  scene  of  his  fiasco 
posthaste  like  a  thief  at  night.  He  is  driven  out  of  a  seminary  and 
awakens  one  morning  to  find  himself  a  prisoner  at  St.  Andrew's — 
a  fort  erected  at  the  point  where  once  a  year  the  Doge  committed 
a  ring  to  his  ocean-bride.  The  reason  for  this  the  first  of  many 
imprisonments  is  glossed  over  with  characteristic  dexterity. 

Here  he  is  insulted  by  a  certain  Razzetta,  who  soon  has  reason 
to  regret  his  rashness.  "I  planned  everything  carefully  to  take  re- 
venge with  impunity  and  to  be  able  to  prove  an  alibi  in  case  I 
killed  my  man,  as  I  intended.  On  the  day  before  the  chosen  night 
I  took  a  walk  with  the  son  of  the  adjutant.  Jumping  from  a  bastion 
I  acted  as  if  I  had  sprained  my  ankle.  Two  soldiers  carried  me  to 
my  room,  the  surgeon  of  the  fort  applied  a  compress  and  ordered 
me  to  remain  abed.  Everybody  came  to  visit  me  and  I  requested 
that  my  guard  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  my  room.     I  knew  that  a 
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glass  of  spirits  would  be  sufficient  to  intoxicate  him  and  send  him 
into  a  sound  sleep.  At  half  past  ten  I  entered  the  boat  engaged  for 
the  expedition.  When  I  reached  Venice  I  bought  a  heavy  cane  and 
sat  down  in  a  doorway  at  the  entrance  of  the  street,  not  far  from  the 
Piazza  di  San  Paolo.  A  small  canal  passing  the  end  of  the  street 
seemed  just  made  to  receive  my  foe.  In  fifteen  minutes  I  saw  my 
man  approaching  slowly.  I  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  another 
on  the  arm;  a  third,  more  vigorously  dealt,  knocked  him  into  the 
canal.  Like  an  arrow  I  flew  over  the  piazza,  the  bridge,  to  the 
gondola  which  soon  brought  me  back  to  the  fortress.  It  struck  mid- 
night at  the  moment  I  was  crawling  through  the  window  into  my 
room.  I  undressed  hurriedly  and  tumbled  into  bed  and  aroused 
the  soldier  with  a  terrible  yell,  telling  him  to  call  the  surgeon  im- 
mediately, for  I  was  dying  of  colic.  The  almoner  came  down  and 
found  me  in  spasms.  After  writhing  around  for  over  an  hour  I 
declared  that  I  felt  much  better.  . .  .After  the  noon  hour  the  major 
came  to  me.  'I  have  a  fine  piece  of  news  for  you,'  he  said  with  a 
smile.  'Razzetta  got  a  good  thrashing  last  night  and  was  dumped 
into  the  canal.'  'And  was  he  not  killed?'  'No;  and  that's  a  fine 
thing  for  you,  for  everybody  thinks  you  are  the  guilty  one.'  'I  am 
glad  they  think  so ;  that's  some  revenge.  But  to  prove  the  charge, 
that  would  be  a  different  matter.'  'Exactly.  But  Razzetta  claims 
to  have  recognized  you.  His  nose  is  crushed,  three  teeth  are  gone, 
and  his  right  arm  is  bruised  severely.  He  has  entered  complaint 
against  you  with  the  avvocatore.  I  have  just  certified  that  you 
were  in  bed  with  a  sprained  ankle  and  that  at  midnight  you  thought 
you  were  dying  of  an  attack  of  colic'  'And  was  Razzetta  assaulted 
at  midnight?'  'So  he  declares.  You  must  expect  to  be  examined, 
my  dear  abbe.'  'So  I  must,  and  at  the  examination  I  shall  assure 
him  that  I  am  very  sorry  I  am  innocent.'  "  An  alibi  was  soon  estab- 
lished and  the  avvocatore  sentenced  Razzetta  to  pay  the  costs. 

Casanova's  wanderings  are  a  carnival  of  adventures,  proving 
a  hundred  times  over  that  truth  is  ever  stranger  than  fiction.  Exor- 
cisms, mystifications,  amatory  intrigues,  duels  poetical  and  san- 
guinary, follow  each  other  pell-mell.  He  wins  the  terno.  He  wnll 
undertake  to  metamorphose  Madame  d'Urfe,  an  old  dupe,  for  a 
consideration.  For  a  thousand  sequins  he  manufactures  the  orig- 
inal scabbard  out  of  an  old  boot  to  fit  the  veritable  sword  with 
which  St.  Peter  cut  off  Malchus's  ear.  In  Venice  he  fiddles,  in 
Rome  he  prays,  in  Paris  he  squanders  a  fortune,  and  in  Switzerland 
he  has  to  borrow  a  suit  of  clothes.     In  Portici  he  gets  stranded  and 
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sells  for  $7000  the  secret  of  adulterating-  mercury  with  lead  and 
bismuth. 

His  journey  to  Calabria  in  company  with  a  renegade  Capuchin 
monk  is  an  Italian  Odyssey ;  poor  Gerard  and  le-diable-est-mort 
Denys,  over  whom  we  have  puled  and  smiled  and  frowned,  are 
vulgar  stage-strutters  in  comparison.  Imagine  an  Herculean  beggar 
monk  who  avoids  cloisters  like  pest-houses,  who  steals  truffles  and 
refuses  absolution  to  pretty  maids,  who  eats  the  last  miserable 
chicken  of  a  miserable  family,  an  ecclesiastical  Sancho  Panza  with 
a  mantle  of  twelve  pouches  containing  a  load  of  provender  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  bread,  wine,  meats,  cheese,  chickens,  eggs,  hams,  and 
sausages ;  altogether  a  capital  figure  for  opera  bouffe :  that  was 
Brother  Stephano. 

Arrived  at  his  destination,  Casanova  desides  that  the  men  are 
too  stupid  and  the  women  too  ugly ;  that  it  is  inglorious  to  die  a 
martyr's  death,  and  leaves  with  the  bishop's  blessing,  which  amounts 
to  but  very  little,  since  the  episcopal  stipend  is  only  500  ducats  a 
year.  Rome  holds  him  but  little  longer.  Constantinople,  whither 
he  drifts  on  a  fool's  errand,  proves  no  more  attractive,  notwith- 
standing the  charms  of  Islam  and  polygamy.  Finally,  an  apoplectic 
Venetian  senator,  M.  de  Bragadin,  has  the  good  sense  to  accept  the 
wanderer  as  his  quack-in-chief  and  cabalistic  adviser.  Casanova 
had  a  theory  that  whatever  he  wanted  very  badly  he  always  got 
sooner  or  later  ;  he  might  have  been  pope  or  the  Grand  Vizier !  His 
fortune  is  now  made — for  a  while.  His  unsteady  star  leads  him  to 
Paris.  There  he  drinks  deep  of  Pleasure's  cup,  charmed  by  the 
blandishments  of  the  demi-monde  and  the  aristocracy  alike.  One 
of  his  social  campaigns  cost  him  30,000  livres ;  it  was  a  mad  whirl 
of  operas,  ladies,  dinners,  livrees,  everything  that  was  genteel — a 
remarkable  achievement  for  a  man  with  no  respectable  means  of 
support. 

This  soldier  of  fortune  was  not  a  vulgar  gamester:  it  requires 
more  than  mere  bravado  or  tricks  of  the  mountabank  to  rivet  the 
serious  attention  of  the  student.  His  writings  show,  from  first  to 
last,  that  he  was  a  man  of  wit,  of  unusual  vivacity,  quick  to  grasp 
the  moment's  chance.  His  most  shocking  escapades,  utterly  re- 
pulsive to  our  moral  sense,  retain  the  unmistakable  glamor  of 
esthetic  distinction.  In  the  pursuit  of  Circe  he  was  an  artist.  If  he 
was  a  rogue,  since  nature  had  made  him  so,  he  would  at  least  try 
to  be  a  gentlemanly  one.  The  mayor  of  Nuremberg  once  asked 
him  where  he  got  his  title  of  nobility,  de  Seingalt?  "I  bear  the 
name  by  virtue  of  the  alphabet !"    He  had  made  it  himself  to  supply 
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the  natural  deficiency.  That  he  flaunted  the  title  for  having  shot 
a  Polish  general  through  the  belly  is  characteristic  of  his  obtuseness. 
His  fund  of  resources  was  unmeasured.  He  would  know  every- 
thing.   Homo  sum,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

The  result  is  inevitable.  His  Memoirs  contain  a  bewildering 
mass  of  adventures,  throwing  the  most  unexpected  side-lights  on 
the  history  of  the  times.  They  form  one  of  the  richest  source- 
books for  the  historical  student.  They  have  the  material  for  a  score 
of  romances,  as  may  be  verified  by  not  a  few  writers  who  have 
boldly  stolen  from  him  without  a  word  to  show  in  what  preserves 
they  have  been  poaching.  They  contain  one  of  the  most  effective 
ghost-stories  in  existence. 

A  Greek  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  our  hero. 
Casanova  went  to  the  Campo  Santo  and  procured  the  arm  of  a 
corpse  that  had  just  been  buried.  With  this  ghastly  burden  he 
secreted  himself  under  the  bed  of  his  intended  victim.  "In  fifteen 
minutes  he  entered  and  went  to  bed.  I  waited  until  he  was  almost 
asleep  and  then  pulled  the  covers.  He  laughed  and  said,  'Let  me 
sleep.  I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts.'  In  a  few  minutes  I  repeated  the 
trick.  He  insisted  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  ghosts  and  started  to 
adjust  the  covers,  which  I  held  fast.  He  stooped  over  to  catch  the 
hand  that  held  the  cover,  but  I  managed  that  he  grasped  the  dead 
arm  at  which  he  tugged  for  a  while.  Then  he  fell  back  in  a  faint .  .  . 
He  remained  an  idiot  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  subject  to  fits." 

A  man  so  full  of  animal  spirits  would  not  tolerate  the  restraints 
of  a  conventional  morality  and  yet  he  preserved  to  the  end  of  his 
days — let  that  be  said  in  extenuation  of  his  oblique  ethics — a  quiz- 
zical respect  for  true  charity,  honesty,  and  incorruptible  virtue: 
traits  none  too  common  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV  or  in  the  en- 
tourage of  Clement  XIII  and  Pius  VI. 

Casanova  was  the  product  of  his  surroundings;  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  truism  that  piety  and  rascality  are  often  twin- 
brothers.  The  Sicilian  brigand  will  perform  his  devotions  with 
superstitious  punctilio  and  leave  the  chapel  to  cut  a  traveler's  throat. 
Casanova  suffers  the  qualms  of  conscience  for  having  neglected  the 
confessional  and  straightway  turns  a  sanctuary  into  a  pandemonium 
of  artistic  excesses.  The  one  did  not  forbid  the  other.  Whether 
he  was  always  as  sincere  as  he  claimed  to  be  is  extremely  doubtful : 
his  very  ingenuousness  in  reciting  details  that  reflect  upon  his  char- 
acter is  at  times  suspicious,  for  no  person  will  deliberately  make 
himself  worse  than  he  is ;  but  whatever  the  deflection  from  the 
moral  code  may  be,  it  is  generally  traceable  to  some  psychological 
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disabilit\-,  a  twist  in  the  temperament  or  a  mental  callousness  in- 
sensible to  the  finer  shades  of  right  and  wrong.  His  character  is 
a  fine  subject  for  the  casuist.  It  is  certainly  a  novelty  to  find  a 
person  who  justifies  the  rifling  of  his  friends'  pockets  because  their 
money  would  harm  them.  Who  ever  reasoned  that  it  was  fair  to 
cheat  in  order  to  sharpen  the  victims  wits  ?  What  is  more  refreshing 
than  his  claim  to  a  passionate  love  of  truth,  for  which  he  would 
force  an  entrance  into  less  appreciative  noddles  by  the  back-stairs, 
as  it  were,  lying  to  make  others  truthful?  Here  was  lying  for  a 
purpose!  Did  life  ever  present  a  neater  puzzle  in  casuistry  than 
when  he  takes  revenge  on  a  vile  detractor  by  saying  all  manner  of 
noble  things  about  him,  knowing  that  his  correct  statements  would 
be  twisted  and  ridiculed? 

He  was  liberal  to  the  point  of  weakness.  Five  hundred  louis 
d'or  and  a  bundle  of  furs  was  an  ordinary  offering  to  a  common 
trull.  Nanette  succeeded  Bettina,  Madame  F.  supplanted  Bellino ; 
Henriette  and  M.  M.  and  the  whole  procession  of  engaging  heart- 
breakers  found  this  Don  Juan  a  magnificent  spender.  And  he  was 
serenely  satisfied  because  the  immense  sums  were  amassed  for  the 
very  purpose  of  giving  pleasure.  He  would  have  felt  guilty  with 
a  competence  in  his  old  age  at  Dux,  where  he  had  to  rely  upon  the 
charity  of  his  friends.  That  would  have  been  a  "misappropriation 
of  funds."  Frederic  of  Prussia  once  asked  him,  "Have  you  money?" 
"No,"  was  the  answer.  "All  the  better ;  you  will  be  satisfied  with 
a  small  salary."  "I  am  forced  to  it.  I  have  spent  over  a  million." 
"How  did  you  get  that  sum?"  "By  means  of  the  Cabala."  All 
with  the  indifference  of  the  seasoned  punter  that  he  was,  much  like 
a  stock-gambler  to  whom  the  million  made  over  night  is  but  an 
episode. 

What  makes  his  personality  doubly  interesting  is  the  fact  that 
he  always  courted  the  company  of  his  betters.  His  pages  are  strewn 
with  hundreds  of  anecdotes  about  the  illustrious  friends  he  made. 
The  Prince  de  Ligne,  hero  of  many  battles  and  writer  of  note,  one 
of  his  fairest  critics,  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  distinction  friendship 
with  this  adventurer  conferred.  Casanova  was  as  fastidious  about 
his  companions  as  he  was  about  his  silk  stockings  or  his  famous 
suppers.  The  commonplace  could  not  fascinate  him.  One  is  con- 
stantly reminded  of  his  gustatory  confession  of  faith:  "I  always 
liked  highly  flavored  dishes:  macaroni  prepared  by  a  Neapolitan 
cook,  the  olla  podrida  of  Spain,  the  fat  codfish  of  Newfoundland, 
high  game,  and  cheese  filled  with  skippers." 

He  relished  the  daring  speculations  in  the  field  of  magic,  meta- 
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physics  and  high  finance,  the  spice  of  epigrammatic  wit-combats, 
and  men  of  sense  were  attracted  to  him  because  he  could  give  as 
good  as  he  received.  With  Voltaire  he  had  literary  feasts  at  which 
bon-mots,  improvisations,  and  criticisms  jostled  each  other  in  be- 
wildering variety.  "M.  de  Voltaire,"  by  way  of  introduction,  "this 
is  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life.  For  twenty  years  I  have  been 
your  disciple  and  at  last  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  see  my  master." 
"Monsieur,  do  honor  to  me  twenty  years  longer  and  then  promise 
to  bring  me  my  fee."  "Gladly,  if  you  will  promise  to  wait  for  me." 
— "Have  you  written  any  sonnets?"  "Ten  or  twelve  pretty  good 
ones ;  two  or  three  thousand  which  I  didn't  read  a  second  time." 
The  philosopher  of  Ferney  eventually  takes  umbrage  at  Casanova's 
literary  patriotism,  is  told  that  the  Henriade  is  poor  stuff  in  com- 
parison with  La  Gerusalemme  liherata,  and  soon  becomes  estranged 
from  this  mental  Hercules  who  knows  the  fifty-one  cantos  of  Ariosto 
by  heart  and  quotes  Horace  at  the  gambling  table. 

Crebillon  introduced  him  into  the  world  of  French  letters.  Fox 
played  cards  with  him.  The  Due  de  Vergennes  was  a  familiar 
friend.  Popes  and  cardinals,  princes  of  all  sorts  crossed  his  paths. 
Haller,  the  physiologist  who  at  the  age  of  nine  wrote  a  Chaldaic 
lexicon,  corresponded  with  him  and  regaled  him  with  fine  meals 
and  disquisitions  on  the  philosopher's  stone.  Mengs  benefited  by 
his  criticism  on  the  anatomical  shortcomings  of  paintings.  Goethe 
and  Wieland  help  to  fill  his  canvass  although,  naturally,  he  liked 
them  not.  He  taunted  Joseph  H  to  the  face  for  having  sold  patents 
of  nobility,  and  told  the  great  Frederic,  who  slept  with  his  hat  on, 
that  he  didn't  know  His  Majesty  was  so  imposing!  His  multi- 
tudinous remarks  on  these  celebrities  are  always  spirited,  always 
unexpected,  if  not  always  fair.  Some  worthies,  no  doubt,  he  treated 
much  too  jauntily.  He  decided  that  d'Alembert  was  a  poor  geo- 
metrician, d'Argens  a  poor  philosopher,  and  Diderot  a  poor  writer. 
His  judgment  was  often  at  fault,  but  he  had  a  right  to  his  opinions, 
for  he  was  no  mean  student  himself. 

As  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  tried  his  pen  at  everything. 
Comedy  and  philosophy  are  alike  welcome,  he  will  write  to  order  a 
play,  a  sermon,  or  an  encyclopedia  of  cheese.  He  translated  Homer 
and  Horace  into  Italian.  The  History  of  the  Polish  Disturbances 
fills  seven  volumes.  The  Escape  from  the  Leads  turned  the  heads 
of  Europe.  His  Memoir s/^nzWy,  the  work  on  which  his  fame  rests, 
will  always  deserve  a  place  among  the  intimate  confessions  of  lit- 
erature. The  style  alone,  as  vivacious  as  the  subject-matter,  gives 
them  the  distinguished   air.      Stripped   of  the  vulgarities  tolerated 
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by  the  eighteenth  century,  these  vohimes  still  contain  a  vast  hoard 
of  material  which  one  would  be  sorry  to  lose.  In  them  he  is  in- 
exhaustible. On  two  pages  he  speaks  of  fasts,  slitted  pantaloons, 
the  Inquisition  and  the  value  of  locks ;  the  Iliad,  tobacco,  intrigues ; 
stoves,  tailors,  gnats,  executioners,  the  viaticum  and  the  nuisance 
of  kneeling.  One  is  curious  to  know  how  he  could  have  remembered 
all  the  trifling  details  of  his  checkered  career. 

But  it  would  be  vmpardonable  to  dismiss  Casanova  without 
passing  reference  to  his  most  famous  exploit,  for  which  he  was 
lionized  wherever  he  went:  his  escape  from  the  notorious  Leads  of 
Venice  where  the  persecution  of  the  terrible  Tribune  of  the  Ten 
was  sure  to  land  him.  Few  tourists  as  they  skip  over  the  square 
of  St.  Mark's,  Baedeker  in  hand,  give  him  a  passing  thought,  yet 
few  more  thrilling  events  attach  to  this  historic  spot  (with  the 
Campanile  gone,  alas!)  than  that  excursion  over  the  lead  roofs  in 
1756,  the  year  after  the  Lisbon  earthquake. 

The  possession  of  the  Clavicula  Salamonis,  the  Picatrix,  and 
similar  books  on  demonology  with  other  magical  paraphernalia  was 
the  ostensible  if  not  real  reason  for  the  visit  of  the  messer  grande. 
He  paid  a  compliment  to  Casanova's  valor — in  Paris  he  had  whipped 
forty  with  the  assistance  of  a  single  friend — by  bringing  a  whole 
troop  of  sbirri.  The  inevitable  procession  over  the  Bridge  of  Sighs 
followed,  and  soon  the  doors  of  a  frightful  rat-hole  closed  upon 
the  condemned  man,  not,  however,  until  he  had  been  refreshed  with 
the  sight  of  the  garotte  and  a  detailed  description  of  its  use  thrown 
in  by  the  accommodating  jailor.  He  carefully  hung  up  his  fine 
plumed  hat,  his  silk  mantle,  and  lace-covered  suit,  and  then  aban- 
doned himself,  first,  to  the  horrors  of  the  situation,  then  to  the 
consolations  of  prison  philosophy,  and  then  to  undaunted  scheming 
to  escape.  The  reading  of  Jesuitical  books  only  intensified  his  desire 
for  freedom.  He  prayed  that  the  shock  which  destroyed  Lisbon 
might  demolish  his  prison.  With  a  spike  filed  into"  the  shape  of  an 
octagonal  dagger  he  succeeded,  with  infinite  pains,  in  digging  a 
hole  through  the  floor.  The  record  of  dogged  patience  and  of  des- 
pair in  face  of  threatened  discovery,  how  he  manufactured  a  lamp 
to  work  at  night;  how  he  adjured  the  various  saints  because  the 
father  confessor  had  predicted  his  liberation  on  a  certain  saint's 
day — a  prophecy  that  was  fulfilled  when  he  actually  escaped  on 
All  Saints' ;  how  he  was  transferred  to  better  quarters  and  had  his 
hole  discovered ;  how  he  wrote  letters  using  his  finger-nail  as  a 
quill ;  how  he  studied  the  Vulgate — a  fine  medium  for  smuggling 
his  precious  dagger  to  the  monk  Balbi,  who  pierced  the  intervening 
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wall  and  opened  a  way  to  the  roof;  how  they  produced  a  materiali- 
zation of  a  bearded  angel  to  cow  a  traitorous  fellow  prisoner :  all 
this  makes  capital  reading  for  those  who  can  forget  that  the  writer 
is  an  arch-imposter  and  moral  degenerate  without  parallel. 

That  he  was  more  than  that  could  be  shown,  if  proof  were 
necessary,  by  the  Boethius-like  meditations  and  the  literary  diver- 
sions indulged  in  to  the  accompaniment  of  clanking  chains  and  the 
grim  creaking  of  ponderous  doors. 

He  was  an  adept  in  the  cabalistic  farrago  fashionable  at  the 
time.  Wesley  had  stooped  to  the  use  of  bibliomancy,  Charles  I 
had  been  so  successful  at  it,  why  not  Casanova?  Upon  a  recourse 
to  his  beloved  Ariosto  the  oracle  directs  him  to  the  startling  words 
of  the  ninth  canto,  Fra  il  Hn  d'ottobre  e  il  capo  di  novembre.  The 
clock  of  St.  Mark's  struck  midnight  of  the  31st  of  October  when  he 
and  Balbi  clambered  up  the  slippery  sheets  of  lead  that  covered 
the  roof  of  the  Ducal  palace.  He  left  behind  him  a  parting  gift  to 
the  Inquisitors  in  the  shape  of  a  dignified  letter  of  protest.  After 
several  hair-raising  mishaps  the  two  got  into  an  enclosed  court 
where,  to  the  utter  chagrin  of  Balbi,  Casanova  took  a  long  nap 
on  the  floor.  Before  long  a  porter  unlocked  the  Chancery  doors 
for  them,  taking  the  richly  dressed  elegant — the  prisoner  had  donned 
his  finery  as  for  a  ball — for  a  senator !  To  cap  the  climax  Casanova 
presented  himself  at  the  home  of  the  captain  of  the  guard  sent  out 
to  apprehend  him,  where  he  slept  over  night  and  refreshed  body  and 
mind! 

Here  was  an  experience  to  whet  his  failing  appetite  when  he 
reached  the  sere  and  sober  years  of  his  retirement,  worn  out  by  the 
rigors  of  life. 

Count  Waldstein,  a  descendant  of  the  great  Wallenstein,  offered 
the  old  man  a  sinecure  of  librarian  in  his  domains  at  Dux  in  Bo- 
hemia. But  here  the  ironies  of  old  age  and  the  chafing  at  the  re- 
strained conventions  of  society  gradually  wore  him  out.  His  decline 
was  not  adorned  with  the  sweet  temper  of  a  man  satisfied  with  life. 
The  letters  he  wrote  to  his  "best  friend"  the  enemy,  one  Faulkinher, 
are  pathetic  in  the  extreme.  Didn't  this  fellow  accuse  him  of  steal- 
ing and  add  bodily  injury  by  beating  him  in  public — the  pig?  The 
bon-vivant  could  not  realize  that  the  world  had  moved  beyond  him. 
He  became  a  chronic,  pedantic  fault-finder.  It's  a  difficult  art  to 
grow  old  gracefully.  The  macaroni  is  too  hot ;  the  cook  spoils  the 
polenta ;  the  dogs  bark  too  much,  and  the  guests  notice  him  too 
little ;  the  priest  wants  to  convert  him ;  the  hostler  snubs  him.  He 
speaks  a  broken  German  and  evervbody  laughs  at  him  ;  he  reads  his 
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French  poetry  and  everybody  laughs  again ;  he  recites  in  Italian, 
more  laughter ;  he  dances  and  struts  around  with  his  white-plumed 
hat  and  silk  ribbons  and  once  more  they  laugh.  "Cospetto!"  says 
he,  "Such  a  canaille !  You  are  all  Jacobins !  You  insult  the  Count, 
and  the  Count  insults  me ! — My  Lord,  in  Poland  I  shot  a  great 
general  through  the  belly.  I  am  no  born  nobleman,  but  I  made 
myself  into  one!" 

The  puzzled  reader  stops  to  ask  about  the  rationale  of  such  a 
life.  Morals?  As  well  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  a  Patagonian. 
Casanova  was  the  embodiment  of  an  ethical  paradox,  uniting  a  rig- 
orous code  of  honor  with  an  unblushing  cynicism.  Fortified  by  a 
philosophy  which,  as  he  puts  it,  never  spoiled  anything  he  could 
at  the  same  time  abandon  himself  to  all  the  vices  of  life.  "I  have 
lived  a  philosopher,  and  I  die  a  Christian."  were  his  parting  words. 
The  life  itself  must  be  the  justification.  The  shibboleth  of  any 
system  of  ethical  rules  is  meaningless  when  applied  to  so  exceptional 
a  case. 

When  Carlyle  wished  to  refer  to  his  Life  he  was  unable  to  find 
a  copy  in  all  England.  We  are  more  fortunate,  having  it  presented 
to  us,  if  we  will,  in  a  shape  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  our 
times,  judiciously  expurgated  and  hygienically  deodorized  so  as 
not  to  offend  the  finer  sense  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  conscience.* 

*The  Memoirs  of  Jaques  Casanova  de  Seingalt.  In  two  volumes,  London, 
1902.  Also  Jakob  Sasanova,  scin  Lcben  und  seine  Werke,  by  Victor  Ottman, 
Stuttgart,  1900. 
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BY   THE    EDITOR. 


HOW  can  we  judge  of  a  civilization,  and  is  there  any  standard 
at  all  by  which  we  may  gage  its  power  and  significance? 

This  question  should  not  be  impossible  to  answer  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  replies  given  by  difl:erent  thinkers  will  be  character- 
istic of  their  philosophy.  It  is  a  test  question  that  will  reveal  the 
true  nature  of  a  system  of  thought.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  his 
followers  find  its  answer  in  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the 
material,  understanding  by  the  spiritual  the  mode  of  thought  which 
is  entertained  by  the  priest.  The  philosopher  of  matter  and  motion 
measures  the  advance  of  society  by  the  complexity  of  its  phenom- 
ena ;  to  him  evolution  is  a  progress  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous.  We  agree  with  neither  and  would  say  that  culture 
is  attained  in  the  measure  that  truth  has  been  actualized  in  life. 

We  insist  that  the  actualization  of  truth  is  the  only  standard 
which  can  be  used  as  a  criterion,  but  we  will  not  deny  that  there  are 
many  indicators  of  progress  which  like  straws  in  the  wind  are  signs 
of  the  times,  and  most  of  them  will  not  be  contradictory  with 
each  other.  Of  these  indicators  there  are  as  many  as  there  are  di- 
verse attitudes  in  life,  nay  more  than  that,  as  many  as  there  are 
functions  of  life  in  which  progress  may  manifest  itself ;  and  we  will 
enumerate  only  a  few  of  them. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  standing  of  woman  in  the  com- 
munity, the  respect  shown  to  her,  the  assurance  that  her  rights 
will  be  protected,  may  be  regarded  as  an  unfailing  evidence  of  civ- 
ilized conditions.  The  financier  is  inclined  to  regard  that  nation 
as  leading  the  others  in  the  march  of  progress  which  controls  the 
finances  of  the  world.  The  engineer  takes  his  measure  of  value 
according  to  the  amount  and  efficiency  of  machinery  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  goods.  In  the  domain  of  transportation  most  is 
made  of  the  proportion  of  railroad  lines  to  the  area,  or  perhaps  the 
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population  of  a  country.  So  every  one  uses  the  measure  to  which 
he  is  accustomed  in  his  own  home,  his  own  trade,  or  his  own 
vocation,  and  even  the  soap-manufacturer  gages  the  civihzation 
of  a  people  according  to  the  consumption  (i.  e.,  the  use,  perhaps 
even  the  waste)  of  soap. 

But  if  we  attribute  to  the  parent  the  sentiment  that  the  rank 
of  a  community  in  the  scale  of  progress  should  range  according  to 
the  significance  ascribed  to  the  education  of  children,  we  would 
perhaps  have  an  indicator  that  comes  nearest  to  the  real  criterion 
of  true  culture. 

The  higher  an  animal  ranges  in  the  scale  of  life  the  more  it 
stands  in  need  of  education.  The  lowest  organisms  need  no  parental 
care  whatever  for  they  merely  vegetate,  but  the  more  prominent 
becomes  the  part  played  by  the  mind  the  less  complete  is  a  creature 
at  its  birth,  and  the  less  prepared  for  the  struggle  of  existence. 
More  than  other  creatures,  man  needs  protection  and  instruction, 
so  as  to  be  preserved  during  the  tender  age  of  infancy  and  fully 
equipped  for  the  heavy  demands  of  life. 

Our  frontispiece,  a  picture  by  Georges  Lavergne,  represents 
a  child's  first  steps  under  the  mother's  guiding  love,  symbolizing 
the  instinctive  anxiety  of  mankind  to  lead  the  growing  generation 
in  the  right  path  and  develop  its  latent  forces  so  that  when  the  pres- 
ent generation  has  passed  away  it  will  in  its  turn  take  up  the  light 
which  has  been  handed  down  and  carry  it  further  on  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  race. 

The  educational  ideal  does  not  merely  mean  a  preservation  of 
the  treasures  of  the  past,  but  includes  future  progress.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  children  of  to-day  be  like  their  fathers.  We 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  law  of  evolution  better  than  our 
ancestors  did,  and  since  we  can  give  our  children  better  chances 
in  their  lives  than  we  ourselves  possessed,  we  can  expect  of  them 
more  than  we  have  accomplished.  They  should  surpass  us,  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  enable  them  to  do  so ;  for  Goethe  was  right  when 
he  urged  that  "the  son  be  better  than  his  father!" 

And  the  first  steps  we  make  in  life,  especially  the  first  steps 
in  our  intellectual  and  emotional  development,  are  not  so  indifferent 
as  may  at  first  sight  appear. 

Children  are  imitative,  and  their  souls  are  built  up  by  the 
impressions  which  they  receive.  Every  single  experience,  every 
observation  of  older  folks,  of  parents,  of  nurses,  but  especially  of 
elder  brothers  and   sisters,  and  generally   of  all   belonging  to  the 
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circle  of  their  acquaintance,  exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
building-  up  of  the  character  of  the  child. 

The  child  inherits  from  its  ancestors  a  great  many  things 
which  constitute  the  capital  with  which  man  starts  in  life.  This 
capital  consists  not  only  of  the  bodily  organism  with  all  its  details, 
but  also  of  the  mental  as  well  as  emotional  dispositions  and  apti- 
tudes, the  significance  of  which  can  never  be  overrated.  But  this 
endowment  is  not  definite  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  because  the 
application  made  of  it,  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  and  the  moulding 
of  this  raw  material  into  concrete  forms  is  not  inherited.  The 
formative  work  is  done  during  the  life  of  the  individual,  first  by 
education,  then  by  experience ;  during  childhood  in  our  homes,  our 
schools,  and  social  surroundings,  and  when  we  have  reached  matur- 
ity and  become  independent,  by  ourselves.  Hence  the  paramount 
importance  of  education. 

The  babe's  brain  contains  besides  other  areas  of  importance, 
an  undeveloped  part  in  the  so-called  Island  of  Reil,  which  is  to  be 
the  center  of  speech.  The  disposition  to  develop  language  is  absent 
in  any  animal  brain.  But  while  the  aptitude  for  speech  is  inherited, 
language  itself  is  not.  Our  mother  tongue  is  not  born  with  us  but 
must  be  acquired.  A  talkative  propensity  may  be  inherited,  but  the 
language  which  a  man  is  to  speak  in  life  depends  on  the  influences 
of  his  early  childhood,  which  determine  not  only  the  nature  of  his 
cast  of  mind,  his  nationality,  etc.,  but  also  the  character  and  usage 
of  his  speech  in  after  life,  whether  or  not  his  linguistic  talent  will 
make  of  him  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  author,  a  philologist,  a  linguist, 
or  perhaps  a  mere  gossip. 

A  child  endowed  with  musical  talent  might  with  proper  sur- 
roundings become  a  second  Mozart,  the  model  of  a  pure  and  clas- 
sical taste,  or  a  composer  of  rag  time  tunes ;  or,  if  he  grows  up 
among  absolutely  unmusical  people,  his  musical  disposition  may 
remain  latent  and  show  itself  only  in  a  freakish  way,  producing, 
like  a  fallow  field,  an  exuberance  of  tonal  weeds. 

The  raw  diamond  is  valuable  in  itself,  but  its  greatest  worth 
consists  of  opportunity.  It  becomes  a  valuable  solitaire  only  by 
cutting. 

The  soul  of  every  babe  that  is  born  into  the  world  possesses 
a  worth  that  needs  development  if  its  opportunities  shall  be  changed 
into  actual  values.  It  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  see  to  it  that  this  is 
done,  and  the  right  kind  of  parents  will  endeavor  to  have  the  better 
part  of  their  own  selves,  with  an  excision  of  their  shortcomings, 
reared  in  their  children. 
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We  all  of  us  owe  much,  in  fact  our  entire  being  to  the  past, 
for  we  actually  are  the  sum  total  of  the  soul-life  of  all  of  our 
ancestors ;  and  here  in  our  children, — or  for  those  who  have  no 
children  of  their  own,  here  in  the  growing  generation, — is  the  place 
to  pay  our  debt.  We  have  received  the  torchlight,  we  must  hand 
it  on. 

And  upon  the  whole,  parents  are  well  inclined  to  do  their  duty. 
Nature  has  her  own  sly  ways  of  doing  her  pleasure,  and  so  she 
makes  people  press  on  to  the  destined  goal  that  she  proposes.  She 
appeals  to  self-love,  and  even  to  vanity,  to  make  us  work  for  her 
great  aim  which  is  the  procreation  of  an  increasingly  improved 
mankind.  We  believe  in  evolution,  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
promises  that  the  future  man  shall  range  as  much  higher  than  the 
present  man,  as  the  present  man  ranges  above  the  proto-savage,  the 
primitive  homo  in  spe  just  emerging  from  the  state  of  brutehood. 
As  yet  we  have  only  imperfectly  realized  the  human  ideal.  The  man 
of  the  future  shall  be  a  true  man,  higher  and  better  and  nobler  than 
the  average  man  of  to-day.  We  can  all  do  our  share  in  reaching  our 
aim.  We  are  all  tending  toward  it  and  yearning  for  it ;  some  do 
so  consciously,  some  unconsciously,  and  more  or  less  intelligently. 
All  our  most  personal  interests,  our  love  of  life,  our  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  our  interest  in  our  own  character,  our  hanker- 
ing after  the  immortalization  of  our  own  particular  personality, 
our  determination  to  maintain  ourselves  in  the  struggle  for  life, 
are  intimately  interwoven  with  the  great  plan  of  nature,  with  the 
realization  of  the  highest  type  of  manhood, — the  actualization  of 
the  human  ideal.  This  explains  why  parentage  is  respected  among 
all  races  and  nations  as  the  noblest  calling  of  man. 

The  first  impressions  made  on  a  child's  mind  are  especially  im- 
portant as  they  form  the  basis  of  man's  whole  future  development, 
and  they  remain  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  forever,  the  standard 
by  which  all  later  impressions  are  measured.  Should  we  not,  there- 
fore, exercise  the  greatest  care,  and  instead  of  leaving  the  first 
mental  impressions  of  children  to  accident,  see  to  it  that  they  are 
throughout  correct? 

How  many  of  us  are  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  whatever  we 
do  and  say,  whatever  error  we  commit,  whatever  example  we  may 
set,  is  impressed  upon  and  perpetuated  in  the  little  souls  in  our 
charge !  Let  us  keep  this  in  mind  and  let  us  look  upon  the  child 
as  a  sacred  trust. 

Let  us  give  children  the  right  start  in  life,  and  let  us  begin  at 
the  very  beginning.     Let  us  not  wait  until  the  children  have  grown 
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old  enough  to  understand  us  and  be  capable  of  entering  into  oui 
plans  and  ideas.  Let  us  begin  the  work  of  moulding  their  souls 
while  they  are  still  plastic,  and  not  wait  until  character  is  already 
forming,  for  then  it  may  be  too  late. 

Let  all  parents  join  in  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  great 
apostle  of  education  in  the  words,  Kommt,  lasst  tins  unsern  Kin- 
dern  lehen!    "Come,  let  us  live  for  our  children!" 


THE  SONGS  OF  THE  GODS. 

BY    CAPT.    R.    C.    COCKERILL. 
Late  Indian  Staff  Corps. 

"I  am  the  Lord,   and  there  is  none  else; 
There  is  no  God  beside  me."     Is.  xlv.  5. 

THE  ALMIGHTY'S  SONG. 

"I  am  the  God  of  might  and  power 
Who  this  great  world  created. 
I  am  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth. 
And  all  subordinated. 

The  sun  and  moon  and  stars  are  mine. 

And  all  that  they  contain. 

I  flash  the  lightning  in  the  cloud. 

And  bring  the  storm  and  rain. 
The  grassy  herb,  the  stately  tree, 
The  desert  plain,  and  mountain  high, 
The  turbid  stream,  the  sparkling  sea  ; 
Lord  of  them  all,  their  God  am  L" 

THE  CREATOR'S  SONG. 

"Who  is  this  God;"  the  savage  cries, 
"Who  made  the  forest  wild. 
The  icy  blast,  the  cruel  beast. 
And  helpless  human  child?" 
"I  am  the  God  created  all, 
Man,  bird,  and  beast,  and  tree : 
But  to  be  Lord  of  all,  O  Man ! 
Thy  God  created  thee. 
To  conquer  all ;  and  rule  o'er  all 
And  live  in  peace  and  amity, 
O  Child  of  Earth,  whate'er  thy  birth, 
I,  the  Great  God,  created  thee." 
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JEHOVAH'S    SONG. 

'Who  is  the  God ;"  the  Hebrews  moaned, 
'To  whom  we  make  our  cry 
When  'neath  th'  oppressor's  yoke  we  toil 
In  pain  and  misery?" 

"I  am  your  God ;"  Jehovah  said, 

"I  hear  the  prayers  of  all, 
When  sorrow  and  afflictions  bend. 
And  troubles  thickly  fall. 
I  am  your  God,  th'  Eternal  One, 
Who  hears  the  meek  and  humble  cry, 
Who  brings  the  haughty  tyrant  down — 
Down  to  the  earth — that  God  am  I." 

THE   CHRISTS    SONG. 

'Who  is  the  God ;"  the  Roman  boasts. 
'With  power  to  conquer  me? 
From  East  to  West  I  hold  my  sway ; 
By  sword,  and  shield,  and  war's  array ; 
I  rule  humanity." 
"I  am  the  God ;"  the  Christ-child  said. 
"With  greater  power  than  thine. 
With  secret  strength  of  wondrous  love 
I  reigned  on  earth ;  I  reign  above 
O'er  all  the  gods,  e'en  potent  Jove ; 
I  rule  by  right  divine. 
I  rule  by  power  of  love  and  truth ; 
I  rule  by  force  of  charity ; 
I  rule  by  faith ;  I  rule  by  hope ; 
By  virtue's  might  I  conquer  thee." 

ALLAH'S   SONG. 

'Who  is  the  God ;"  the  Arab  cries 
From  sandy  desert  plain, 
'Who  guides  the  stars  across  the  skies. 
And  brings  life-giving  rain?" 
"I  am  that  God.     My  angel  called 

Mahomet  from  on  high. 

I  spoke  to  Moses  from  the  bush. 

To  Jesus  from  the  sky. 
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As  Lord  of  earth  I  hold  thy  fate. 
So  make  no  gods  of  trees  or  stone: 
No  other  god  I  tolerate ; 
Allah,  thy  God,  must  reign  alone." 

BRAHMA'S  SONG. 

But  on  far  India's  torrid  plains, 

'Neath  snow-capped  mountains  high, 

To  the  same  question  Brahmins  wise 

Received  a  new  reply: 
"I  am  the  God ;  I,  Brahma,  am : 
The  Self  and  Soul  of  all. 
Creator  of  this  world  am  I, 
Of  all  things  great  and  small. 

I  am  the  Stars,  the  Moon,  the  Sun  ; 

I  am  the  Spirit  of  the  sky ; 

I  am  the  Earth  (all  substance  one)  ; 

I  am  in  all ;  the  All  am  I." 

THE  BRAHMIN'S  PRAYER. 

"Father  of  all,"  the  sages  said, 
"Though  thou  in  truth  art  near. 
We  cannot  see  thee  in  the  air. 
Nor  feel  thy  presence  here. 

In  earth,  or  sea,  or  running  stream. 

In  tangled  forest  high. 

Nor  beast,  nor  bird,  nor  creeping  thini 

Proclaims  that  thou  art  nigh. 
O  show  to  us  some  welcome  sign  ; 
O  prove  thy  sacred  word  sincere ; 
Give  us  a  glimpse  of  form  divine. 
That  we  may  know  how  gods  appear." 

VISHNU'S   SONG. 

The  God  complied.     In  various  forms 
His  presence  manifested ; 
In  Rama,  Krishna,  Gautama, 
As  human  need  suggested. 
"I  am  the  God ;  I'm  Vishnu  called. 
When  virtue  sufifers  wrong, 
I'm  born  as  man,  to  help  the  weak, 
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And  overthrow  the  strong. 
I  am  the  Sun,  the  source  of  Light; 
Of  Knowledge,  Pleasure,  Profit,  Joy; 
For  these  great  ends  I  lend  my  might. 
Lord  of  the  Universe  am  L" 

THE  BUDD?IA'S   SONG. 

Beneath  a  spreading  Bo-tree  sat 
The  Sakyan  prince  and  sage, 
And  meditated  on  the  ills 
Of  grief,  disease,  and  age. 
"The  cause  of  sorrow  is  desire. 

This  'noble  truth'  I  know. 

And  from  the  death  of  passion's  fire 

Relief  must  surely  flow. 
So  curbing  anger,  hate,  and  lust. 
The  Buddha's  'eight-fold  paths'  employ ; 
In   truth  and   love   for   ever   trust; 
So  shall  you  live  in  endless  joy." 

SIVA'S    SONG. 

But  faiths  grow  old,  decay,  and  die. 
Like  any  living  thing ; 
And  so  again  is  heard  the  cr\- : 
"Who  is  the  God,  our  King?" 

Then  Siva  spoke,  "By  pious  rites 

And  holy  contemplation, 

I  gained  the  power  to  conquer  worlds, 

And  rule  the  whole  creation. 
I  am  your  God,  the  'Blessed  One': 
Upon  my  power  ascetics  call. 
When  good  or  evil  would  be  done 
I  am  the  God  who  doeth  all." 

THE  SPIRIT'S  SONG. 

And  now  once  more  the  problem  vast 
Demands  a  new  solution. 
"Who  is  the  God ;"  is  still  the  cry, 
"The  God  of  Evolution?" 

And  yet  again  by  human  voice 
The  spirit  makes  reply: 
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"I  am  the  God  of  all  the  earth, 
All  Nature's  Spirit  I. 
I  am  the  Source  of  light  and  heat ; 
I  cause  the  sun  and  moon  to  shine, 
The  grass  to  grow,  the  birds  to  sing, 
Mankind  to  think  his  thoughts  divine. 

THE  SPIRIT  EXPLAINS. 

"The  priests  of  old  my  prophets  were  ; 

The  heroes  fought  by  me ; 

Inspired  by  me  the  poets  sang 

Their  songs  of  victory. 

By  me  the  sages  made  their  laws 
To  keep  mankind  from  evil : 
As  cause  of  good  they  called  me  God, 
As  source  of  ill,  the  Devil. 

But  I  am  ONE. — There's  none  beside. — 

Mine  is  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky. 

And  all  Creation,  far  and  wide ; 

Spirit  of  all,  your  God  am  I." 

THE  GOD'S  SONG. 

'T  am  the  God  of  might  and  power 
Who  this  great  world  created. 
I  am  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth. 
And  all  subordinated. 

The  sun  and  moon  and  stars  are  mine. 
And  all  that  they  contain ; 
I  flash  the  lightning  in  the  cloud, 
And  bring  the  storm  and  rain. 
The  grassy  herb,  and  stately  tree. 
The  desert  plain,  and  mountain  high. 
The  turbid  stream,  the  sparkling  sea ; 
Lord  of  them  all,  their  God  am  L" 


SUNDAY  AND  THE  RESURRECTION. 

A  LETTER   TO  THE  EDITOR,  WITH   REPLY. 

IN  the  June  issue  you  argue  for  the  Mithraic  origin  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sunday.  By  citing  two  passages  from  the  Book  of  Acts  you 
seek  to  prove  that  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  well  as  Chris- 
tians, celebrated  Sunday  as  their  sacred  day.  First  you  quote  Acts 
xix.  1-4.  In  this  passage  it  is  stated  that  Paul  found  some  "dis- 
ciples" in  Ephesus  that  were  followers  of  John,  and  persuaded  them 
to  be  baptized  again  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  "These  disciples,"  you 
then  say,  "celebrated  Sunday,  for  we  read  further  on:  'Upon  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  zvhen  the  disciples  came  together  to  break 
bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them'  (xx.  7)." 

This  reading  is  that  of  the  King  James  Bible.  But  all  the  mod- 
ern and  critical  versions  or  recensions  that  I  have  at  hand,  including 
the  English  and  American  Revised  Versions  and  the  Westcott  and 
Hort  Greek  Testament,  are  unanimous  for  the  -reading,  "When 
we  (instead  of  'the  disciples')  came  together."  Furthermore,  the 
verse  immediately  preceding  shows  that  this  was  not  at  Ephesus 
but  at  Troas,  so  that  those  who  gathered  together  that  Sunda}' 
morning  for  the  breaking  of  bread,  could  not  have  been  the  disciples 
of  John  at  Ephesus  that  are  mentioned  in  xix.  4.  These  passages, 
then,  do  not  indicate  in  the  slightest  degree,  that  John  the  Baptist's 
disciples  observed  Sunday.  And  it  would  be  strange  if  they  did. 
since  they  were  a  purely  Jewish  sect. 

You  are  compelled  by  the  logic  of  your  position  to  say  that  the 
association  of  the  Christian  Sunday  with  the  resurrection  was  an 
afterthought ;  and  you  think  the  resurrection  "ought  to  have  taken 
place  on  Tuesday,"  because  Jesus  is  said  to  have  predicted  that  he 
would  rise  after  three  days  (Mk.  ix.  31,  x.  34.),  and  also  to  have 
said,  "For  as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of 
the  whale ;  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  days  and  three  nights 
in  the  heart  of  the  earth"  (Mt.  xii.40). 
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I  presume  you  do  not  regard  these  as  genuine  sayings  of  Jesus, 
but  you  think  of  them  as  growing  out  of  a  primitive  tradition  to  the 
effect  that  Jesus  rose  on  the  fourth  day,  i.  e.,  Tuesday.  But  if  this 
were  the  earlier  tradition,  it  would  be  strange  that  it  left  no  more 
trace  than  this.  It  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  the  words  in  Mark 
about  rising  after  three  days  are  based  on  a  genuine  saying  of  Jesus. 
As  the  Messianic  hope  commonly  involved  a  belief  in  a  general 
resurrection,  and  as  Jesus  believed  the  Kingdom  was  close  at  hand, 
it  would  not  be  at  all  strange  for  him  to  say  that  if  his  enemies  put 
him  to  death  he  would  rise  in  a  short  time.  But  why  should  he 
say,  "after  three  days"?  Because  it  was  the  popular  belief,  that  the 
soul  after  death  remained  three  days  with  the  body,  and  then  de- 
parted to  Hades.  So  in  a  sense  death  was  not  quite  complete  till 
after  three  days.  Jesus  was  simply  expressing  the  faith  of  a  psalm- 
ist, "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades." 

As  to  the  passage  in  Matthew,  I  think  it  arose  from  a  misconcep- 
tion. Jesus  probably  said  that  he  was  like  Jonah  in  being  a  preacher 
of  repentance,  and  he  was  afterwards  misquoted  as  saying  he  was 
like  him  in  being  three  days  and  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth. 
The  inaccuracy  would  not  trouble  the  average  disciple  more  than 
Scriptural  inconsistencies  have  usually  troubled  those  who  believe 
the  Bible  is  throughout  free  from  errors  and  contradictions. 

All  the  Gospels  except  Matthew  place  the  resurrection  on  Sun- 
day morning.  Matthew  (xxviii.  i)  places  it  at  the  close  of  the 
Sabbath,  i.  e.,  on  Saturday  evening.  Paul,  who  you  say  changed  the 
primitive  traditit)n  to  bring  the  resurrection  on  the  "Day  of  the 
Lord,"  i.  e.,  Sunday,  strangely  enough  does  not  name  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  Jesus  rose.  After  stating  that  Christ  died  and  was 
buried,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "he  hath  been  raised  on  the  third 
day"  (i  Cor.  xv.  3,  4).  If,  as  the  Gospels  state,  Jesus  was  crucified 
on  Friday  and  buried  about  sunset,  at  which  time  a  new  day  began 
according  to  Jewish  reckoning,  "the  third  day"  might  as  fitly  mean 
Monday  as  Sunday.  Paul,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  stated  on  what 
day  of  the  week  Jesus  rose.  It  seems  unlikely  then,  that  he  changed 
the  tradition  on  this  point. 

If  Jesus  predicted  that  he  would  rise  "after  three  days,"  the 
disciples  would  try  to  make  these  words  and  the  event  correspond. 
It  was  very  easy  to  change  the  words  "after  three  days"  into  "upon 
the  third  day"  (i  Cor.  xv.  4,  Mt.  xvi.  21,  xvii.  23).  But  Matthew, 
as  we  have  seen,  declares  that  Jesus  rose  on  Saturday  evening. 
This  may  be  the  oldest  and  best  tradition.  However,  Saturday 
evening  is  barely  the  third  day  from  Friday  evening;  so  the  other 
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Gospels  it  would  seem  have  ventured  to  stretch  the  time  to  early 
dawn  of  Sunday,  and  Mark  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  it  was 
after  sunrise  when  the  women  visited  the  tomb. 

If  then,  the  tradition  has  been  changed  as  to  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  risen,  that  change  must  have  been 
from  Saturday  night,  not  from  Tuesday.  Paul  could  not  have  been 
responsible  for  the  change,  but  it  must  have  come  early  among  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  from  recollection  of  his  own  words. 
If  the  day  was  not  changed  out  of  regard  to  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  then  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  instituted 
out  of  regard  to  the  resurrection,  not  imported  from  a  foreign  re- 
ligion. 

Joseph  C.  Allen. 


EDITORIAL  REPLY  TO   MR.   ALLEN. 

Mr.  Allen  is  right  with  regard  to  the  passages  quoted,  but  we 
must  nevertheless  object  to  his  statement  that  "the  disciples  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  were  a  purely  Jewish  sect."  The  prevalence  of 
Persian  influence  in  Judea  at  the  time  of  Christ  is  generally  con- 
ceded, and  since  Jesus  is  reported  to  have  been  baptized  by  John 
the  Baptist,  we  have  good  reason  to  assume  that  the  Nazarenes 
so-called  are  but  another  name  for  the  disciples  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Ebionites,  which  is  a  Hebrew  term 
for  "the  poor,"  and  it  is  probable  that  when  Jesus  speaks  of  "the 
poor,"  he  refers,  not  in  general  to  people  in  poverty,  but  to  this 
definite  sect,  the  Ebionites.  We  know  that  the  Nazarenes  on 
joining  the  sect  surrendered  all  their  property,  which  in  the  Gospels 
is  called  "giving  to  the  poor,"  and  held  all  things  in  common.  Simi- 
lar habits  of  a  brotherly  communism  as  well  as  of  baptismal  rites 
are  told  of  the  Essenes  who  lived  in  small  colonies  in  several  districts 
of  Judea.  The  sectarian  rules  of  all  the  people  who  go  by  these 
several  names  are  so  similar  as  to  suggest  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  simply  different  names  of  the  same  sect. 

We  have  the  best  and  most  reliable  information  concerning  the 
Essenes,  who  without  question  were  a  sect  strongly  influenced  by 
Babylonio-Persian  ideas.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  adduce  any 
evidence  because  the  fact  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  best 
authorities,  and  we  may  be  permitted  for  brevity's  sake  to  quote  the 
Encyclopcedia  Biblia,  where  A.  G.  Jiilicher  says: 
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"Lightfoot  and  Hilgenfeld  have  done  well  to  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility of  Zoroastrian  influences. 

"The  truth  probably  is  that  the  Essenian  doctrine  of  the  soul 
(if  Josephus  can  be  trusted)  combined  two  elements — a  Babylonian 
and  a  Persian — both  Hebraized. 

"Persian  and  Babylonian  influences  may  reasonably  be  admit- 
ted."— Vol.  II,  p.  1309. 

Now  if  we  grant  that  Sunday  may  have  been  celebrated  by 
Persian  Mithraists,  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  the  Essenes  to 
observe  the  same  day.  Whether  the  Nazarenes,  the  Ebionites,  and 
the  disciples  of  St.  John  were  simply  kindred  sects  or  but  one  sect 
under  different  names,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  would  also 
have  observed  Sunday.  None  of  these  sects  can  be  called  purely 
Jewish  any  longer ;  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  under  Babylonio- 
Persian  influence. 

This  Babylonio-Persian  influence  produced  a  peculiar  kind  of 
literature  which  has  special  reference  to  Messianic  prophecies  as 
to  a  renewal  of  the  world  after  a  day  of  judgment, — a  peculiar  kind 
of  lore  which  is  called  eschatology,  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things. 
The  eschatological  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  is  apocryphal, 
but  it  is  of  great  importance  because  it  constitutes  the  transition 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity.  The  Canon  had  been  closed,  and  in 
the  Canon  there  is  already  one  book  which  contains  eschatological 
prophecies ;  it  is  the  Book  of  Daniel.  All  other  eschatologies  are 
as  much  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Babylonio-Persian  ideas,  as  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  and  the  origin  of  Christianity  could  not  be  ex- 
plained without  them. 

I  have  simply  to  refer  to  such  books  as  the  apocryphal  books 
of  Esdras,  of  Enoch,  the  revelations  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon,  etc. ;  and  this  leads  me  to  another  point  which 
is  raised  by  Mr.  Allen, — the  question  of  the  day  of  resurrection. 

Mr.  Allen  thinks  that  I  shall  be  compelled  by  the  logic  of  my 
position  to  say  "that  the  association  of  the  Christian  Sunday  with 
the  resurrection  was  an  afterthought,"  and  "that  the  resurrection 
ought  to  have  taken  place  on  Tuesday."  I  must  not  have  expressed 
myself  clearly,  for  I  meant  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
resurrection  as  having  taken  place  on  Sunday  was  a  fore-determined 
proposition,  and  if  the  life  of  Christ  had  been  a  purely  ideal  con- 
struction, the  crucifixion  would  have  been  fixed  upon  the  preceding 
Wednesday. 

The  origin  of  Christianity  is  a  product  of  several  factors,  among 
which  the  eschatological   ideas  of  the  time   form  a  part  and   the 
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historical  facts  of  Jesus  another.  The  idea  that  the  Christ  should 
have  stayed  three  days  and  a  fraction  in  the  domain  of  death  is  a 
favorite  notion  of  the  eschatological  prophecies,  and  so,  if  there  are 
any  genuine  sayings  of  Jesus  at  all,  I  believe  that  his  prophecy  of 
the  "Son  of  man  remaining  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
belly  of  the  earth"  is  original,  and  if  not,  the  belief  that  it  should 
be  so  is  certainly  an  old  and  well-established  tradition.  If  the 
passage  had  been  of  more  recent  date  and  if  it  had  been  written 
after  the  fixation  of  both  the  day  of  crucifixion  and  the  day  of 
resurrection,  the  Gospel  writer  would  have  modified  his  words  to 
suit  the  occasion.  In  my  opinion  those  passages  which  stand  in  flat 
contradiction  to  accepted  Christian  dogmas  and  established  institu- 
tions, must  be  regarded  as  the  most  primitive  parts  of  the  gospels. 
.So  for  instance,  the  prophecy  of  Christ  "that  there  are  some  standing 
by  who  would  not  taste  of  death  until  the  Son  of  man  would  come 
in  all  his  glory"  must  have  been  written  at  the  time  when  some  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  still  alive.  A  later  authority  would  cer- 
tainly have  changed  the  phrase  so  as  to  render  another  explanation 
possible,  or  would  have  omitted  it  altogether. 

The  expression  "three  days  and  a  fraction"  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  number  n,  which  represents  any  cyclical  period.  This 
same  value,  three  and  a  fraction,  occurs  again  and  again  in  eschato- 
logical literature,  and  it  was  a  common  belief  that  the  period  be- 
tween death  and  resurrection,  the  stay  of  Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly, 
and  kindred  events,  should  all  be  in  cycles  of  three  and  a  fraction. 

Concerning  St.  Paul's  statement  of  the  resurrection,*  I  will 
say  that  there  are  two  versions,  one  reads  that  Christ  rose  "after 
the  third  day,"  and  the  other  "on  the  third  day."  I  believe  the 
former  is  the  original.  The  latter  is  a  later  change  which  was  made 
by  a  copyist  who  knew  that  the  church  festival  of  the  crucifixion 
had  been  fixed  on  Friday  and  the  resurrection  on  Sunday, — that 
is  he  adapted  the  reading  by  a  slight  modification  to  the  established 
usage. 

For  further  details  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  article  on-  "The 
Number  tt  in  Christian  Prophecy,"  published  in  the  July  number  of 
The  Monist. 

A  similar  criticism  as  that  of  Mr.  Allen  has  been  received  from 
Dr.  William  Weber,  who  also  calls  attention  to  my  erroneous  appli- 

*  The  words  "Paul  changed  this  tradition"  is  a  mistake  which  somehow 
slipped  into  the  copy  of  my  manuscript.  It  does  not  express  my  views  on  the 
subject.  I  meant  to  say  that  since  Paul  many  changes  of  the  original  tradi- 
tions set  in,  and  the  fixation  of  the  day  of  resurrection  belongs  to  the  post- 
Pauline  period. 
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cation  of  the  passages  quoted  from  the  Acts,  and  still  insists  in 
regarding  my  proposition  improved,  that  the  Mithraists  celebrated 
Sunday  before  the  Christians,  and  that  the  "day  of  the  Lord"  orig- 
inally means  the  day  of  the  celebration  of  Mithras.  He  still  insists 
that  Sunday  is  a  Christian  institution,  but  if  that  were  so  I  would 
have  no  explanation  for  the  fact  referred  to  in  my  former  article 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  called  in  the  Chinese  calendar 
the  "day  of  Mithras"  and  the  "day  of  the  sun"  of  which  Mayers 
says  in  his  Chinese  Reader's  Manual  "that  it  was  called  in  the 
language  of  the  West  Mi  [Mithras],  the  ruler  of  joyful  events." 
The  evidence  may  come  from  a  distant  country,  but  the  more  con- 
vincing it  seems  to  me,  and  considering  the  great  probability  that 
the  day  of  the  sun  is  the  same  as  the  day  of  Mithras,  I  cannot  help 
regarding  the  main  points  of  my  contention  as  unassailable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A   HYMN  TO   NATURE. 

While  making  ready  the  present  number  of  The  Open  Court,  our  old 
friend  Mr.  Edwin  Emerson,  who  has  contributed  many  beautiful  poems  to 
our  columns  in  former  years,  sends  us  a  greeting  with  an  excellent  picture  of 
himself,  and  this  "Hymn  to  Nature"  written  as  a  memento  of  the  completion 
of  his  eighty-third  year  on  the  second  of  last  July. 

The  hymn,  a  rhapsody  on  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  nature,  reads  as 
follows : 


"Fair  Nature,  we,  thy  children,  see 
Thy  matchless  beauty  everywhere ; 
Above,  beneath,  on  land,  at  sea. 
Thy  works  in  thy  perfection  share. 

The  starry  throng 

Chants  its  sweet  song; 
Light  lends  its  magic  rays ; 

And  all  below 

Join  to  bestow, 
On  thee  undying  praise ! 

'Great   glowing   suns   light   up   all 

space ; 
Their  orbits  far  transcend  our  ken ; 
And  minute  forms  replete  with 

grace, 
Fly  swarming  round  the  steps  of 
men. 
Oh  glorious  light ! 
How  swift  thy  flight, 
To  our  terrestrial  sphere ! 
Thy  complex  beams. 
In  living  streams, 
All  sentient  beings  cheer. 

'Prolific  thou,  from  age  to  age. 
In  works  immense  and  manifold; 
All  this  is  now  our  heritage ; 
But,  what  shall  be,  cannot  be  told. 

High  order  reigns 

In  all  domains. 


Controlled  by  Nature's  sway; 

She  has  the  norm. 

And  gives  the  form. 
Mere  matter  must  obey. 

"Abundance,   plentitude   and   grace. 
All  wide-spread  as  the  heavenly 

dews; 
Throughout  thy  generous  steps  we 

trace, 
By  gifts  mostprecious  and  profuse  ! 
Live  and  let  live ; 
Yea,  freely  give, 
As  Nature  gave  before ; 
She  fills  the  earth 
With  joy  and  mirth. 
From  her  o'erflowing  store! 

'Advancing  knowledge  opens  wide, 
The  radiant  portals  of  the  skies : 
And  aids  on  earth,  by  thee  supplied. 
Will   make   the   thoughtful   truly 
wise. 

If  we  would  learn, 

We  must  discern, 
What  things  to  thee  belong ; 

For  thou  canst  show. 

Where'er  we  go, 
The  right  as  well  as  wrong. 

'Yet,  all  is  not  so  plain  and  clear. 
That  we  may  understand  its  scope, 
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Thy  mysteries.  . .  .profound  appear; 
Deep  darkness  is  no  friend  of  hope. 

Man  runs  his  race ; 

But  time  and  space 
Continue  though  he  dies ; 

Mid  griefs  and  pains. 

Stern  silence  reigns ; 
Full  light  would  blind  our  eyes. 

"Brought  forth  by  thee,  our  mother 

dear, 
Our  duty  is  to  trust  thy  power, 
Through  each   succeeding  day  and 

year, 
Till  the  inevitable  hour. 
From  age  to  age. 
From  sage  to  sage. 


The  torch  of  science  passed; 

In  our  own  time, 

Its  rays  sublime. 
O'er  Nature's  works  are  cast. 


'Then  at  the  end,  we  may  rejoice. 
To  yield  our  breath  at  thy  behest ; 
Lulled  gentl)^  by  thy   soothing 

voice. 
To  sleep  in  peace  upon  thy  breast. 

Go !  meet  alone 

The  change  unknown ; 
To  die, — to  live  on  still ! 

While  Nature's  ways, 

In  each  new  phase. 
Our  minds  with  wonder  fill!" 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Zar.\thushtra^  Philo^  the  Achaemenids  and  Israel.  A  Treatise  Upon  the 
Antiquity  and  Influence  of  the  Avesta.  By  Lawrence  Heyzvorfh  Mills, 
Professor  in  Oxford  University.  Composed  at  the  request  of  the  Sir 
J.  Jejeebhoy  Translation  Fund  of  Bombay. 

This  is  the  only  extended  attempt  as  yet  made  to  exhaust  the  vital  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  religion  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  who  restored 
Jerusalem,  had  any  effect  upon  the  Exilic  Pharisaic  and  Christian  creed  or 
not.  The  books  showed  the  vital  elements  of  identity  between  the  two  reli- 
gions, and  the  intimacy  of  the  Persian  and  Jewish  officials.  The  tale  of  Tobit 
actually  centers  around  the  Zoroastrian  city  where  the  name  Zoroaster  itself 
became  (like  Caesar)  the  title  of  high  political  and  ecclesiastical  officials. 

The  religion  of  Zoroaster  represents  approximately  the  Jewish  faith  be- 
fore the  Advent  in  all  but  the  names  of  persons  and  things.  Do  we  owe 
our  eschatology  to  it  with  our  developed  immortality — and  if  so,  to  what 
degree?     Are  we  Zoroastrians ? 


Captain  Robert  C.  Cockerill,  late  of  the  Indian  Staff  Corps,  an  officer 
of  the  British  army,  has  resided  for  many  years  in  India  and  Burmah,  and 
had  the  good  opportunity  of  meeting  persons  of  various  religious  faiths. 
Taking  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  convictions  of  others,  he  endeavored  to 
understand  their  creeds  and  faiths  from  their  own  standpoint,  and  has  in- 
corporated them  into  verse,  the  result  being  the  poem  which  we  offer  our 
readers  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Open  Court  under  the  title  "The  Songs 
of  the  Gods."  The  various  characterizations  of  the  different  creeds  are  not 
fanciful  inventions  of  the  poet's  imagination,  but  the  reproductions  of  reli- 
gious attitudes  of  living  people.  They  are  pictures  true  to  life,  and  constitute 
an  interesting  wreath  of  flowers  of  devotion  grown  in  the  human  heart. 
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What  is  the  reason  that  so  many  people,  and  sometimes  the  very  best  ones, 
those  who  think,  stay  at  home  on  Sunday  and  do  not  attend  church?  Is  it  because 
our  clergymen  preach  antiquated  dogmas  and  the  people  are  tired  of  listening  to 
them  ;  or  is  it  because  the  Churches  themselves  are  antiquated  and  their  methods 
have  become  obsolete?  To  many  these  reasons  may  seem  a  sufficient  explanation, 
but  I  believe  there  are  other  reasons,  and  even  if  in  many  places  and  for  various 
reasons  religious  life  is  flagging,  we  ought  to  revive,  and  modernize,  and  sustain 
church  life ;  we  ought  to  favor  the  ideals  of  religious  organizations ;  we  ought  to 
create  opportunities  for  the  busy  world  to  ponder  from  time  to  time  on  the  ulti- 
mate questions  of  life,  the  problems  of  death,  of  eternity,  of  the  interrelation  of 
all  mankind,  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  of  international  justice,  of  universal 
righteousness,  and  other  matters  of  conscience,  etc. 

The  Churches  have,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  ceased  to  be  the  guides  of  the 
people,  and  among  many  other  reasons  there  is  one  quite  obvious  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion  and  dogma.  In  former  times  the  clergyman  was 
sometimes  the  only  educated  and  scholarly  person  in  his  congregation,  and  he  was 
naturally  the  leader  of  his  flock.  But  education  has  spread.  Thinking  is  no 
longer  a  clerical  prerogative,  and  there  are  more  men  than  our  ministers  worthv 
of  hearing  in  matters  of  a  religious  import.  In  other  words,  formerly  the  pulpit 
was  naturally  the  ruler  in  matters  ecclesiastic,  but  now  the  pews  begin  to  have 
rights  too. 

Wherever  the  Churches  prosper,  let  them  continue  their  work  :  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  people  over  whom  the  Churches  have  lost  their  influence  the  following 
proposition  would  be  in  order,  which  will  best  and  most  concisely  be  expressed 
in  the  shape  of  a  ready-made 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  LAY  CHURCH. 

GENER.\L  PRINCIPLE. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  a  congregation  whose  bond  of  union,  instead  of  a  fixed 
creed,  shall  be  the  common  purpose  of  ascertaining  religious  truth,  which  shall 
be  accomplished,  not  under  the  guidance  of  one  and  the  same  man  in  the  pulpit, 
but  by  the  communal  effort  of  its  members  in  the  pews. 


FOUNDATION  OF  A  LAY  CHURCH.     (Continued.) 

NAME  AND  FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 

This  congregation  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  The  Lay  Church,  or  what- 
ever name  mav  be  deemed  suitable  in  our  different  communities,  and  a  character- 
istic feature  of  it  shall  be  that  it  will  have  no  minister,  but  the  preaching  will  be 
done  by  its  own  members  or  invited  speakers. 

Far  from  antagonizing  the  religious  life  of  any  Church,  The  Lay  Church  pro- 
poses to  bring  to  life  religious  forces  that  now  lie  dormant.  Religious  aspirations 
have  as  many  aspects  as  there  are  pursuits  in  life,  and  it  is  the  object  of  The  La} 
Church  to  have  representatives  of  the  several  professions,  of  business,  the  sciences, 
the  arts,  and  the  trades,  express  their  religious  convictions  upon  the  moral,  polit- 
ical, and  social  questions  of  the  day. 

The  Lay  Church  will  establish  a  free  platform  for  diverse  religious  views, 
not  excluding  the  faiths  of  the  established  Churches :  provided  the  statements  are 
made  with  sincerity  and  reverence. 

Since  The  Lay  Church  as  such  will,  on  the  one  hand,  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed  by  its  speakers,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  be  indiffer- 
ent to  errors  and  aberrations,  monthly  meetings  shall  be  held  for  a  discussion  of 
the  current  Sunday  addresses. 

The  man  of  definite  conviction  will  find  in  The  Lay  Church  a  platform  for 
propaganda,  provided  it  be  carried  on  with  propriety  and  with  the  necessary 
regard  for  the  belief  of  others:  while  the  searcher  for  truth  will  have  the  problems 
on  which  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  ventilated  from 
different  standpoints. 

It  is  the  nature  of  this  Church  that  its  patrons  may  at  the  same  time  belong 
to  other  Churches  or  to  no  Church.  And  membership  does  not  imply  the  severing 
of  old  ties  or  the  surrendering  of  former  beliefs. 

The  spirit  of  the  organization  shall  be  the  same  as  that  which  pervaded  the 
Religious  Parliament  of  1893.  Every  one  to  whom  the  privilege  of  the  platform 
is  granted  is  expected  to  present  the  best  he  can  offer,  expounding  his  own  views 
without  disparaging  others.  And  the  common  ground  will  be  the  usual  methods 
of  argument  such  as  are  vindicated  by  universal  experience,  normally  applied  to 
all  enterprises  in  practical  life,  and  approved  of  by  the  universal  standards  of 
truth — commonly  called  science. 

(Reprinted  from  The  Open  Court  for  January.  1903.) 
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Edited  by  Daniel  Trembly  MacDougal,  Assistant 

Director    of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden 
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HE  belief  has  prevailed  for  more  than  half 
a  century  that  species  are  changed  into  new 
types  very  slowly  and  that  thousands  of 
years  were  necessary  for  the  development 
of  a  new  type  of  animal  or  plant.  After 
twenty  years  of  arduous  investigation  Professor  de  Vries 
has  announced  that  he  has  found  that  new  species  originat- 
ed suddenly  by  jumps,  or  by  "mutations,"  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  discovery  he  offers  an  explanation  of  the 
qualities  of  living  organisms  on  the  basis  of  the  concep- 
tion of  unit-characters.  Important  modifications  are  also 
proposed  as  to  the  conceptions  of  species  and  varieties  as 
well  as  of  variability,  inheritance,  atavism,  selection  and 
descent  in  general. 

The  announcement  of  the  results  in  question  has  excited 
more  interest  among  naturalists  than  any  publication 
since  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  and 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
evolution.  Professor  de  Vries  was  invited  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  upon  the  subject  at  the  University  of  California 
during  the  summer  of  1904,  and  these  lectures  are  offered 
to  a  public  now  thoroughly  interested  in  modern  ideas  of 
evolution. 

The  contents  of  the  book  include  a  readable  and  orderly 
recital  of  the  facts  and  details  which  furnish  the  basis  for 
the  mutation-theory  of  the  origin  of  species.  All  of  the 
more  important  phases  of  heredity  and  descent  come  in 
for  a  clarifying  treatment  that  renders  the  volume 
extremely  readable  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  to  the  trained 
biologist.    The  more  reliable  historical  data  are  cited  and 


the  results  obtained  by  Professor  de  Vries  in  the  Botanical 
Garden  at  Amsterdam  during  twenty  years  of  observations 
are  described. 

Not  the  least  important  service  rendered  by  Professor 
de  Vries  in  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  consists  in  the 
indication  of  definite  specific  problems  that  need  investi- 
gation, many  of  which  may  be  profitably  taken  up  by  any- 
one in  a  small  garden.  He  has  rescued  the  subject  of 
evolution  from  the  thrall  of  polemics  and  brought  it  once 
more  within  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  naturalists,  any  one 
of  whom  may  reasonably  hope  to  contribute  something 
to  its  advancement  by  orderly  observations. 

The  text  of  the  lectures  has  been  revised  and  rendered 
into  a  form  suitable  for  permanent  record  by  Dr.  D.  T. 
MacDougal  who  has  been  engaged  in  researches  upon  the 
subject  for  several  years,  and  who  has  furnished  substan- 
tial proof  of  the  mutation  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by 
his  experimental  investigations  carried  on  in  the  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens. 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE 
NEW  MAGIC 

BY  HENRY  RIDGELY  EVANS 

WITH   AN    INTRODUCTION    BY   DR.    PAUL    CARUS 
n8  ILLUSTRATIONS        FAG  SIMILES  OF  PROGRAMS,  Etc 

CIRCA  400  PAGES.        PRICE,    $1.50  NET.    MAILED.  $1-70 

NEW  book  on  the  magic  art,  by  Henry  Ridgely 
Evans,  the  well-known  authority  on  the  subject 
of  natural  magic,  prestidigitation,  mediumistic 
feats  and  allied  subjects,  is  sure  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion among  lovers  of  the  mysterious  and  the 
marvellous.  We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company  has  in  press  the  latest  product  of 
Mr.  Evans'  fertile  pen,  namely,  a  work  on  "The  Old  and  the 
New  Magic,"  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  editor 
of  the  "Open  Court."  This  book  is  Mr.  Evans'  most  ambitious 
attempt.  It  embodies  the  experience  of  a  life  time,  and  is 
replete  with  reminiscences  garnered  in  the  field  of  magic, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  It  comprises  a  complete 
history  of  magic  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
with  exposes  of  the  most  famous  illusions  of  the  stage.  Mr. 
Evans  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Alexander  Herrmann, 
Robert  Heller  and  Buatier  de  Kolta,  those  shining  lights 
among  prestidigitators  of  the  past,  and  has  many  interesting 
anecdotes  to  tell  about  them  and  the  tricks  that  made  them 
famous.  Among  living  conjurers  he  is  well  known  and  ad- 
mired as  a  writer  on  magic.  A  number  of  treatises  on  magic 
have  been  written,  but  no  great  historical  work  has  been 
produced  on  the  subject.  Therefore  this  unique  book  on  "The 
Old  and  the  New  Magic"  supplies  a  long-felt  want  among  the 
confraternity  of  conjurers.  Mr.  Evans  has  delved  into  many 
old  libraries  of  this  country  and  Europe  for  data.  A  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  reproduction  of  programmes  of  celebrated 
prestidigitators.  This  feature  alone  makes  the  book  of  im- 
mense value  to  every  professional  and  amateur  magician. 
The  preparation  of  programmes  is  the  bete  noir  of  conjurers. 
With  the  examples  set  before  I.im  in  "The  Old  and  the  New 
Magic,"  the  wizard  of  the  present  day  can  with  ease  make  up 
his  entertainment,  and  cull  here  and  there  his  information, 
like  a  bee  culls  honey  from  flowers  of  the  field. 
To  the  general  reading  public  this  work  will  prove  a  veritable 
gold  mine.  To  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  con- 
jurer's art  is  well  worth  the  while.  It  is  written  in  a  fasci- 
nating  style,    full    of   anecdotal    and    historical    matter.      The 


chapter  on  Cagliostro  reads  like  a  romance.  This  great  charla- 
tan of  the  eighteenth  century  figured  in  the  diamond  necklace 
scandal,  in  which  were  involved  the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette, 
queen  of  France,  Cardinal  de  Rohan  and  many  famous  people 
of  the  old  regime.  To  gather  information  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Evans,  assisted  by  M.  Trewey,  the  French  conjurer,  delved 
into  the  musty  archives  of  the  French  government  and  gleaned 
many  facts  not  hitherto  known.  In  this  book  are  passed  in 
review  the  prestidigitators  of  the  old  world:  Pinetti,  Robert- 
son, Robert  Houdin,  the  father  of  modern  magic,  Robin,  Ander- 
son, etc.  From  the  surviving  members  of  the  Houdin  family, 
curious  and  rare  data  were  obtained,  making  the  chapter  on 
Robert  Houdin  one  of  vast  interest.  Few  readers,  if  any,  will 
be  able  to  lay  down  this  fascinating  book  when  once  begun, 
without  reading  through  to  the  word  Finis.  The  unveiling 
of  secrets  hitherto  kept  so  sedulously  by  magicians  is  of 
interest  to  all  theater-goers,  as  well  as  educators.  The  more 
we  know  about  the  tricks  and  deceptions  of  conjurers,  the  less 
apt  are  we  to  fall  victims  to  unscrupulous  charlatans  and 
impostors  like  Cagliostro  and  many  of  the  mediumistic  frauds 
of  this  century.  To  the  scientific  man  the  book  will  also  be 
of  great  interest. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  this  country  today  there  are 
thousands  of  clever  amateur  magicians,  who  welcome  with 
open  arms  a  new  book  on  their  favorite  theme.  The  avidity 
with  which  magical  literature  is  bought,  and  the  great  number 
of  manufacturers  of  magical  apparatus  extant  who  cater  to 
the  wants  of  amateurs,  are  proofs  positive  of  the  interest  in 
the  subject  of  prestidigitation. 

Most  of  the  historical  matter  in  this  book  is  new  to  American 
readers.  For  example,  there  is  not  a  book  in  English  that 
gives  a  correct  account  of  the  Chevalier  Pinetti,  the  great 
luminary  among  conjurers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
life  story  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a  Dumas,  so  strange  and 
adventurous  is  it.  Mr.  Evans  has  picked  up  many  rare  prints 
of  this  gifted  artist,  which  have  been  reproduced  in  the  book, 
as  well  as  one  of  Cagliostro. 

We  can  recommend  this  book  as  something  really  unique  in 
the  annals  of  magical  literature;  as  entertaining  as  any 
romance  and  possessed  of  real 'pedagogical  value.  It  should 
be  in  every  public  library  and  every  school  in  the  United 
States.  The  illusions  of  Kellar,  the  sleight-of-hand  tricks  of 
De  Kolta,  the  shadowgraphs  of  Trewey,  and  the  wonderful 
handcuff  act  of  Houdini's,  are  all  explained  and  fully  illus- 
a-ated. 
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CERBERUS 

THE  DOG  OF  HADES 

The  History  of  an  Idea,  by 
MAURICE    BLOOMFIELB 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Philology   Johns    Hopkins    University 


"It  is  a  careful  compilation  of  the  singular 
views  of  the  famous  mythical  dog  that  is 
guardian  of  the  realms  of  the  dead,  as  these 
views  have  been  expressed  in  classic  art,  and 
in  Roman,  Hindoo,  Persian,  and  other  litera- 
tures. The  study  is  certainly  a  curiosity, 
but  at  the  same  time  much  more  than  this. 
It  is  the  outworking  of  an  idea  that  is  found 
securely  lodged  in  the  literature  of  many 
nations."        Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 

"In  his  interesting  and  suggestive  little 
essay  Professor  Bloomfield  explains  the  two 
heads  which  Cerberus  so  frequently  has  in 
Greek  vase-paintings,  and  accounts  step  by 
step  for  the  transition  from  the  sun  and 
moon  as  the  gates  of  heaven  to  Cerberus, 
the  guardian  of  the  doors  of  hell . " 

Academy,  London. 

Frontispiece,  Boards,  cloth  back,  50  cents. 
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THE  PAPYRUS 

A  MAGAZINE  OF  INDIVIDUALITY 

Edited  by  MICHAEL  MONAHAN 
ELIZABETH,  .  .  -  .  -  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Papyrus  does  not  propose  to  review  the  Futile  Fiction  of  the  hour. 

It  is  for  people  who  want  to  get  away  from  the  Eternal  Trite — who  are  sick  and  tired 
of  Canned  Literature — who  demand  Thinking  that  is  born  of  the  Red  Corpuscle. 

The  Editor  of  The  Papyrus  is  a  Free  Agent — which  means  that  he  is  not  controlled  by 
Officious  Friends,  Advertising  Patrons  or  any  other  Influence  subversive  of  the  Chosen 
Policy  of  this  Magazine. 

Briefly,  that  policy  is — 

Fearless  thinking  and  Honest  writing. 

Hatred  of  Sham  and  Fake  under  whatever  forms  they  may  appear. 

The  American  Ideal. 

The  true  literary  spirit. 

And  a  sane  Philosophy  of  life  helpingus  all  to  bear  our  burden, 


If  y oil  zuould  like  this  Kind  of  a  Magaziiie,  stihscribe  Nozi'- 
Year,  in  advayice. 


-the  7ate  is   Ofie    Delia 


Send  lo  cents  for  Sample  Copy. 


The  Baldwin  Piano -Player 

Plays  all  that  any  other  plays  and  plays  it  easier 


The  handsomest  and  smallest  65  note  plajer  made 
Affords   access   to   the   largest   catalog    of  music 


TRY  ANY  OTHER" 

THEN   CALL   AND  TRY  THE 

BALDWIN 


Its  ease  of  operation  and  control  will  surpi'ise  you 
Its  cost  is  only  a  fraction  of  its  musical    worth 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Warerooms  :  267  &  269  Wabash  Ave. 


THE  KEY  TO   BUDDHISM 

HYMNS  OF  THE  FAITH 

(DHAMMAPADA) 

Being  an  Ancient  Antbology  Preserved  in  the  Short  Collection  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Buddhists.  Translated  from  the  PSli  by  ALBERT  J. 
EDMUNDS.  Cloth  binding,  gilt  top.  Printed  on  India  tint  paper.  Pages, 
xiv,  no.     Price,  $i.oo. 

"This  celebrated  ancient  anthology  of  Buddhist  devotional  poetry  was  com- 
piled from  the  utterances  of  Gotamo  and  his  disciples ;  from  early  hymns  by 
monks  ;  and  from  the  popular  poetic  proverbs  of  India.  .  .  . 
"If  ever  an  immortal  classic  was  produced  upon  the  continent  of  Asia,  it  is 
this.  Its  sonorous  rolls  of  rhythm  are  nothing  short  of  inspired.  No  trite 
ephemeral  songs  are  here,  but  red-hot  lava  from  the  abysses  of  the  human  soul, 
in  one  out  of  the  two  of  its  most  historic  eruptions." — Translator's  Preface. 

THE  OPEN  COURT  PUBLISHING  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

LONDON:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TrObner  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


Books  for  the  Study  of  Oriental   Religions. 
Hymns  of  the  Faith   (Dhatnmapada) , 

Being  an  Ancient  Anthology  Preserved  in  the  Short  Collection  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Buddhists.  Translated  from  the  Pali  by  Albert  J.  Edmunds.  1902. 
Pp.  xiii.,  119.     Cloth  $1.00  net.     (4s.  6d.  net.) 

The  Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet  and  China 

Of  MM.  Hue  and  Gabet.  New  Edition.  From  the  French.  Two  volumes.  100 
Illustrations.    688  Pages.     Cloth  $2.00  (10s.)     One  volume,  cloth  $1.25  net  (5s.net.) 

"Time  cannot  mar  the  interest  of  his  and  M.  Gabet's  daring  and  successful  enterprise."— The 
Academy. 

The  Dharma, 

Or  the  Religion  of  Enlightenment,  An  Exposition  of  Buddhism,  by  Paul  Carus. 
Fourth  edition.     1898.     Pp.  50.     15  cents.     (9d.) 

Acvaghosha's  Discourse  on  the  Awakening 
of  Faith  in  the  Mahayana 

Translated  for  the  first  time  from  the  Chinese  version,  by  Teitaro  Suzuki.  Pages, 
176.     Cloth  $1.25  net  (5s.  net.) 

This  is  one  of  the  lost  sources  of  Buddhism.  It  has  never  been  found  in  its  original  Sanskrit,  but 
has  been  known  to  exist  in  two  Chinese  translations,  the  contents  of  which  have  never  till  now  been 
accessible  to  the  Western  world. 

Zarathushtra  and  the  Greeks, 

A  Treatise  upon  the  Antiquities  of  the  Avesta  with  special  reference  to  the  Logos- 
Conception,  written  at  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Sir.  J.  Jejeebhoy  Translation 
Fund  of  Boml)ay,  by  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Heyworth  Mills,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Zend 
Philology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     1906.     In  preparation. 

Zarathushtrian  Gathas, 

In  Metre  and  Rhythm.  Second  edition  of  the  author's  version  of  1892-94,  with 
important  additions,  by  Lawrence  H.  Mills,  D.  D.,  Hon.  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Zend 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     1903.     Pp.  xix.  196.     Cloth  $2.00. 

The  Mysteries  of  Mithra, 

By  Franz  Cumont,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Ghent,  Belgium.  Translated 
from  the  Second  Revised  French  edition  by  Thomas  J.  McCormack,  Principal  of  the 
La  Salle  and  Peru  Township  High  School.  With  a  Frontispiece,  Map  and  Fifty  Cuts 
and  Illustrations.     1903.     Pp.  xiv.,  239.     Cloth  $1.50  net.     (6s.  6d.  net.) 

Lao-Tze's  Tao  Teh  King 

Chinese-English.  WiLhIntroduction,Transliteration  and  Notes.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus. 
With  a  photogravure  frontispiece  of  the  traditional  picture  of  Lao-Tze,  specially 
drawn  for  the  work  by  an  eminent  Japanese  artist.  Appropriately  bound  in  yellow 
and  blue,  with  gilt  top.     Pages,  .345.     $3.00  (15s.) 

"A  truly  remarkable  achievement."— The  North-China  Herald. 

"Dr.  Carus's  success  is  little  short  of  marvelous." — North  China  Daily  News. 

Tlie  Eev.  A.  H.  Smith  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions  (Tientsin)  writes  to  the  translator : 
"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  capacity  for  seeing  into  mill-stones." 

Chinese  Philosophy 

By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Pages,  62.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Paper,  25  cents  (Is.  6d.) 
Tliis  exposition  of  the  main  features  of  Chinese  philosophy  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
Tsungli  Yameu,  and  a  reviewer  says  of  it  in  the  North  China  Herald:  "When  tlie  Tsungli  Yamen 
voluntarily  certifies  that  a  Western  scholar  fully  understands  Chinese  philosophy,  and  the  Book  of 
Changes  as  an  incidental  section  of  the  same,  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  happen  to  be  interested 
in  either  of  these  topics  to  inquire  what  he  has  to  say." 
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Books  for  the  Study  of  Oriental  Religions. 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Buddha 

Reproduced  in  colors  from  the  paintings  of  Keichyu  Yamada,  Professor  in  the 
Imperial  Art  Institute,  Tokyo.  With  a  handsome  cover-stamp  especially  designed  for 
the  volume  by  Frederick  W.  Gookin,  in  imitation  of  a  Buddha-painting  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.     Only  a  limited  number  left.     Price,  S5.00. 

These  pictures,  whicli  are  a  marvel  of  daintiness,  have  been  reproduced  by  the  expensive  three- 
color  process.  The  inimitable  delicacy  of  tint  of  the  originals  has  been  brought  out  in  this  way  with 
scarcely  any  loss  of  quality.  The  illustrations  are  eight  in  number  and  occupy  each  a  separate  leaf, 
with  the  descriptions  and  references  intervening 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Buddha 

Unbound,  eight  illustrations,  on  one  sheet  25x.38  inches;  suitable  for  framing; 
sent  rolled  or  folded,  postpaid  at  $1.50;  framed  in  two  narrow  four-panel  frames,  84.50. 

Buddha's  Nirvana 

By  Wu  Tao  Tze,  (See  plate  23,  this  portfolio),  a  photogravure  print  of  this  beauti- 
ful painting  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for  framing,  with  a  full  description.     Price  25c. 

Karma 

A  story  of  Early  Buddhism,  by  Dr.  Paul  Carls,  Third  Japanese  art  edition, 
Crepe  Paper,  tied  in  silk.    Quaintly  illustrated.     Price,  75  cents.  (3s.  6d.) 

"A  thing  of  rare  beauty."— Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

"I  should  be  very  happy  were  I  the  author  of  this  tale.  ...  It  is  one  of  the  best  products  of 
national  wisdom  and  ought  to  be  bequeathed  to  all  mankind." — Count  Tolstoy. 

Karma,  a  Story  of  Buddhist  Ethics 

By  Paul  Cards.  Illustrated  by  Kwason  Suzuki.  American  edition.  Pages  47. 
Price,  15  cents  (lOd.) 

Karma, 

Eine  buddhistische  Erztehlung,  von  Paul  Carus.    1897.    Illustrated,    Pp.  29.  35c. 

Nirvana 

A  Story  of  Buddhist  Psychology.  By  Paul  Carus.  (This  is  a  companion  work  to 
the  story  Karma.)     Illustrated  by  Japanese  artist.     Pages  93.     60  cents  net  (.3s.  net  ) 

The  Gospel  of  Buddha 

By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.     Tenth  edition.     Pages  xiv,  275.     Cloth,  $1.00  (os.) 
Accepted  as  authoritative  by  numerous  Buddhistic  sects,  and  translated  into  ten  different  Asiatic 
and  European  languages. 

"Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  handbook  for  the  single  reader  or  for  classes."— The  Critic,  New  York. 

Buddhism  and  Its  Christian  Critics 

By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.     Pages,  311.    $1.25  (6s.  6d.) 

Contents  :  The  Origin  of  Buddhism  ;  The  Philosophy  of  Buddhism  ;  The  Psychological  Problem  ; 
The  Basic  Concepts  of  Buddhism ;  Buddhism  and  Christianity ;  Christian  Critics  of  Buddhism. 

"Every  religious  man  should  study  other  religions  in  order  to  understand  his  own  religion;  and 
he  must  try  to  trace  conscientiously,  lovingly  the  similarities  in  the  variousfaithsin  order  to  acquire  the 
key  that  will  unlock  to  him  the  law  of  the  religious  evolution  of  mankind."— From  the  Author's  Preface. 

Das  EvangeHum  Buddhas 

A  German  translation  of  "The  Gospel  of  Buddha."  Pages.352.  Cloth  81.25(5  marks.) 

Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels, 

Being  Gospel  Parallels  from  Pali  Texts.  Now  first  compared  from  the  originals 
by  Albert  J.  Edmunds,  Honorary  Member  and  American  Representative  of  the  Inter- 
national Buddhist  Society  of  Rangoon,  Translator  of  the  Dhammapada.  the  Buddhist 
Genesis,  etc.  Member  of  the  Oriental  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Third  and  Complete 
Edition,  edited  with  Parallels  and  notes  from  the  Chinese  Buddhist  Tripitaka,  by  M. 
Anesaki,  Professor  of  the  Science  of  Religion  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo. 
Pp.  xvii,  230,  with  index,  printed  in  large  octavo,  clear  type,  good  paper;  bound  in  limp 
board,  with  paper  wrapper,  printed  in  two  colors.     Price  $1.50,  net.     (7s.  6d.  net.) 
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AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS 


There  is  no  similar  journal  in  the  field  of  scientific  philosophy.  It  is  issued  fortnightly  and 
permits  the  quick  publication  of  short  contributions,  prompt  reviews  and  timely  discussions. 
The  contents  of  recent  numbers  include: — 

The  Realism  of  Pragmatism.     John  Dewey. 

Radical  Empiricism  and  Wundt's  Philosophy.     Charles  H.  Judd. 

The  Place  of  AflFectional  Facts  in  a  World  of  Pure  Experience.     William  James. 

The  Relational  Theory  of  Consciousness  and  its  Realistic  Implications.    W.  P.  Montague. 

Is  Absolute  Idealism  Solipsistic  ?     F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

Natural  r,v.  Artistic  Beauty.     George  Rebec. 

Of  What  Sort  is  Cognitive  Experience?     Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge. 

The  Nature  of  Consistency.     G.  A.  Tawney. 

Is  Subjective  Idealism  a  Necessary  Point  of  View  for  Psycholgy?     Stephen  S.  Colvin. 

Santayana's  "The  Life  of  Reason  or  The  Phases  of  Human  Progress."    A.  W.  Moore. 

The  Issue  between  Idealism  and  Immediate  Empiricism.     C.  M.  Bakewell. 

The  Term  "Feehng."     Margaret  Floy  Washburn. 

Recent  Discussion  of  Feeling.     James  Rowland  Angell. 

Feehng  and  Conception.     Kate  Gordon. 

A  Deduction  of  the  Law  of  Synthesis.     H.  A.  Overstreet. 

Kant's  Doctrine  of  the  Basis  of  Mathematics.     Josiah  Royce. 

The  Ground  of  the  Validity  of  Knowledge.     Edward  G.  Spaulding. 

The  Relation  of  Psychology  to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.^    F.  C.  French. 

Some  Outstanding  Problems  for  Philosophy.     Cassius  J.  Keyser. 

The  Detection  of  Color-Blindness.     Vivian  A.  C.  Henmon. 
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An  Illustrated  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Teachers  qf  Geography 
in  Elementary ,  Secondary  and  in  Normal  Schools 

edited  by 

RICHARD  ELWOOD  DODGE 

Professor  of  Geography,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City 

The  Journal  of  Geography  stands  for  progress  in  geography  teaching.  Teachers, 
from  the  Elementary  School  to  the  University,  find  The  Journal  almost  indispens- 
able, if  they  would  keep  in  touch  with  that  which  is  best  in  geography  teaching. 

Every  school  library  in  the  country  should  contain  The  Journal  of  Geography, 
for  it  is  not  out  of  date  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  a  reference  volume  of  continued 
and  increasing  usefulness,  and  many  of  the  articles  may  be  used  for  supplementary 
work.  Many  of  the  subjects  treated  in  The  Journal  are  not  available  in  any  other  form. 

Subscriptions  at  $1.50  a  year  (ten  numbers)  may  begin  with  any  number.  Send 
for  a  sample  copy,  or  remit  twenty-five  cents  for  a  three-months'  trial  subscription  to 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Just  Published 

To  Jerusalem  Through 
the  Lands  of  Islam 

Among  Jews,  Christians  and  Moslems 

By  Madame  Hyacinthe  Loyson 
Preface  by  Prince  de  Polignac 

Pages  viii,    375,    cloth,  gilt  top,   8vo.,   profusely  illustrated,  $2.50 

THIS  remarkable  book,  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  our 
time,  the  joint  work  rather  of  a  remarkable  woman  and  a  remarkable  man, — 
for  Pere  Hyacinthe  is  joint-author  of  it  from  cover  to  cover  though  he  is  not 
the  writer  of  it, — this  remarkable  book  is  beyond  the  skill  of  the  reviewer.  It  would 
be  easy  to  blame  it.  Men  in  a  hurry  for  copy,  or  in  a  hate  at  Pere  Hyacinthe,  will 
fill  their  columns  with  quite  plausible  matter  for  blame,  and  salt  it  well  with 
superiority.  But  when  the  most  is  said  this  is  what  it  will  come  to,  that  Madame 
Hyacinthe  Loyson  remembers  the  words,  "He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part," 
and  remembers  that  they  are  the  words  of  her  dear  Lord.  He  who  should  say  that 
she  exalts  the  Koran  above  the  Bible,  that  she  sees  only  the  good  in  Islam,  only  the 
evil  in  Christendom,  gives  himself  into  her  hands.  For  she  writes  down  what  her  own 
eyes  have  seen;  and  though  she  has  many  examples  of  Christian  prejudice  and  many  of 
Muslim  charity  to  record,  she  never  for  one  moment  finds  Muhammad  standing  in  her 
thoughts  beside  Christ.  All  that  it  comes  to  in  the  end  is  this,  that  Christians  are 
rarely  true  to  Christ,  Muslims  are  often  much  better  than  Muhammad. — Expository 
Times,  London. 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  books  of  oriental  travel  which  we  know.  The  book  pays  special 
attention  to  the  religious  conditions  of  the  Copts,  Jews  and  Moslems  of  the  East.  It  presents  a 
tremendous  indictment  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  Malta  and  elsewheie.  The  white  man's  vices  are  the 
greatest  obstruction  to  the  mission  work  ;;n  the-non-Christian  world. — Methodist  Magazine  and  Revieic . 
She  has  woven  in  much  of  general  archaeological  and  anthropological  information.  —Records  ofthePast. 

Mme.  Loyson,  despite  her  excessive  iteration  of  rather  explosive  comments,  is  a  woman  who 
cannot  help  being  interesting,  so  her  descriptions  of  places  and  account  of  personal  experiences  in 
Egypt  and  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  are  immensely  interesting,  and  make  the  reader  seem  to  see 
it  all. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Her  notes  of  social  visits  give  interesting  pictures  of  Arab  manners.  The  Arabs  she  pronounces 
"the  best  behaved  and  most  forbearing  people  in  the  world,"  and  not  unhke  "the  best  type  of 
our  New  Englanders."  P\'ir.  evidently  moved  in  the  best  society,  but  even  among  the  common 
people  she  noted  points  i  vvnich  Christians  might  learn  of  Mohammedans,  Polygamy,  however, 
is  noted  as  the  black  spot  on  the  brow  of  Islam.  Evidently  the  tour  of  the  Loysons  accomplished 
good.  It  were  well  if  all  missionaries  were  animated  by  their  spirit.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated. — The  Outlook. 
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THE  WORLD'S  DESIRES 


EDGAR  A.  ASHCROFT 

This  book  is  a  careful  and  reverential  study  of  human  life  and  phi- 
losophy, as  viewed  from  a  monistic  standpoint.  A  strictly  logical  and 
scientific  exposition,  indicating  a  midway  course  between  irrational 
fanaticism  and  unphilosophical  materialism. 

Pages,  xii,  440.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  net. 


ZooLOGiscHEs  Institut  der  Universitat  Jena. 

Jena,  ii,  i,  1906. 
My  dear  Mr.  Ashcroft: 

Accept  my  sincerest  thanks  for  sending  your  splendid  work,  The  World's  Desires;  for 
your  excellent  exposition  of  our  "Monism,"  and  mainly  for  the  great  honor  of  my  personal 
dedication  !  I  hope  your  book  will  very  much  contribute  to  tlie  understanding  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  true  monistic  philosophy  and  the  realistic  religion  connected  with  it.  I  wish 
sincerely  that  it  may  soon  reach  a  very  wide  circle  of  intelligent  readers. 

*  *  * 

I  have  been  ill  several  months  and  must  resign  for  a  long  time  every  work.  Therefore  I 
must  beg  your  pardon  that  I  cannot  write  more  to-day. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ernst  Haeckel. 
Mr.  Edgar  Ashcroft,  London. 


PRESS  COMMENTS. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.    "An  attempt  to  popularize  the  cause  of  Monistic  Religion." 
The  Outlook.     "Mr.  Ashcroft  writes  with  evident  literary  gift  and  sense  of  reverence." 
The  Scotsman.     "Evident  scholarship  and  literary  ability." 

Publisher  and  Bookseller.  "The  general  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  the  philosophy  of 
Professor  Haeckel  and  his  school,  could  not  easily  find  a  better  guide  than  Mr.  Ash- 
croft. 

"Writes  pleasantly  and  lucidly  and  eschews,  as  far  as  possible,  the  jargon  of 
technicalities." 
The  Glasgow  Herald.     "A  system  of  scientific  realism,  based  upon  the  conscientious  obser- 
vations by  the  human  senses  of  the  complicated  facts  of  the  universe,  as  interpreted 
by  the  nerve  organisms." 
Literary  Guide.    "Instinct  and  persuasive  earnestness,  which  is  all  the  more  winning,  because 
it  comes  as  a  climax  to  a  careful  scientific  study." 
"A  help  in  the  right  direction." 
"His  language  is  dignified  and  clear." 
"We  cordially  praise  its  sincere  and  generous  tone." 
"His  new  philosophy  has  joyousness  as  well  as  reasonableness." 
The  Daily  Mail,  London.     "Mr.  Ashcroft  is  very  much  in  earnest  and  his  book  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  thousands  sympathizing  Vv'ith  his  desire  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
painful  earth." 
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FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER 

A  Sketch  of  his  life  and  an 
Appreciation  of  his  Poetry 

by 

PAUL  CARUS 

Profusely  Illustrated,   102  pages,  octavo,  boards,  cloth  back, 
illustrated  cover,  price,  75  cents  net  (3s.  6d.  net). 

"This  adequately  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound  volume  by  Mr.  Paul  Carus  is  an 
admirable  memorial  of  the  recent  Schiller  Centenary.  In  addition  to  a  biographical 
sketch  we  have  two  thoughtful  essays  by  Dr.  Carus  on  Schiller  as  a  philosophical  poet 
and  on  Schiller's  poetry.  Both  have  well-chosen  selections  of  considerable  extent, 
and  it  was  a  good  idea  to  present  these  illustrative  excerpts  in  both  German  and 
English."— r/ze  Outlook. 

"It  is  a  book  of  popular  character,  and  very  interesting  in  its  presentation  ot  the 
subject,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  illustrations." — The  Dial. 

"The  historical  outline  of  the  events  of  his  life  is  presented  in  this  book,  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  himself  at  various  periods  and  of  family,  friends  and  localities  with 
which  his  name  is  associated.  An  able  discussion  of  him  as  a  philosophical  poet  follows, 
and  the  concluding  portion  consists  of  selections  from  his  poems,  typical  of  his  style 
and  treatment  of  his  subject." — The  Watchman. 

"Dr.  Carus  is  in  full  sympathy  with  his  subject  and  has  drawn  for  his  information 
upon  the  most  reliable  sources." — The  Dominion  Presbyterian. 
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1322  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Schiller's  Gedichte  und  Dran^ien 

Volksausgabe  zur  Jahrhundert= 

feier,  1905 

Mit  einer  biographischen  Einleitung. 
Verlag  des  Schwabischen  Schillervereins. 

This  fine  work  was  issued  in  Germany  at  the  cost  of  one 
mark  by  the  Schillerverein  of  Stuttgart  and  Marbach  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Schiller  festival,  in  May  of  last  year.  The  work  is  published  in 
one  volume,  in  large  German  text,  on  good  paper,  with  frontispiece 
cloth  binding,  and  tinted  edges,  588  pages,  large  octavo. 

The  cost  of  ocean  freight,  customs  entry,  handling  and  postage 
is  equal  to  double  the  published  price,  increasing  the  actual  cost  in 
America  to  seventy-five  cents.  Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  copies 
available,  the  book  is  offered  only  to  regular  subscribers  of  The  Open 
Court, or  The  Monist— new  subscribers  not  excluded— at  75  cents 
delivered.  Orders  executed  as  received,  until  supply  is  exhausted. 
Unfilled  orders  to  be  promptly  returned  to  senders. 
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A  Portfolio  of  Portraits  of  Eminent 
Mathematicians 

Edited  by  PROFESSOR  DAVID  EUGENE  SMITH,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Teachers  College 
Columbia  University,  N.  Y.  City 


IN  response  to  a  wide-spread  demand  from  tnose  interested  in 
mathematics  and  the  history  of  education,  Professor  Smith  has 
edited   a  series  of  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  world's  contributors  to  the  mathematical  sciences. 

Accompanying  each  portrait  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch, 
with  occasional  notes  of  interest  concerning  the  artists  represented. 

The  pictures  are  of  a  size  that  allows  for  framing,  it  being  the 
hope  that  a  new  interest  in  mathematics  may  be  aroused  through 
the  decoration  of  class-rooms  by  the  portraits  of  those  who 
helped  to  create  the  science. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  editor  and  the  publishers  to  follow 
this  Portfolio  by  others,  in  case  the  demand  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  expense.  In  this  way  there  can  be  placed  before 
students  of  mathematics,  for  a  moderate  sum,  the  results  of  many 
years  of  collecting  and  of  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

The  first  installment  consists  of  twelve  great  mathematicians 
down  to  1700  A.  D.  and  includes  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Cardan,  Vieta,  Fermat,  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  Newton,  Napier. 

Twelve  Portraits    on    Imperial   Japanese    Vellum,    11x14,  S5.0O 
Twelve  Portraits  on  the  best  American  Plate  Paper,  11x14,  $3.00 

"7  think  that  portraits  of  famous  mathematicians  when  hung  in  a 
Common  Room  or  Lecture  Room  are  not  only  in  themselves  an  ornament, 
hut  often  excite  the  interest  of  students.  No  doubt,  also,  the  presence  of 
such  portraits  promotes  the  introduction  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of 
historiccd  notes  on  its  develojjment,  ichieh  I  believe  to  be  a  valuable  feature 
ill  recent  teaching.  I  hope  the  response  of  the  public  unll  jiistify  you 
in  continuing  the  series."— W.  W.  ROUSE  BALL„Canibridge,  England. 

"The  issue  of  this  fine  collection  is  equally  creditable  to  the  expert 
knowledge  and  discriminating  taste  of  the  Editor,  Professor  David  Eugene 
Smith,  and  to  the  liberality  and  artistic  resources  of  The  Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Co."—F.  N.  COLE,  Editor  American  Mathematical  Bulletin,  Neiv  York. 

"The  selection  is  well  made,  the  reproduction  is  handsomely  executed, 
and  the  brief  account  which  accompanies  each  portrait  is  of  interest.  Prof. 
Smith  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  all  who  have  interest  in  math- 
ematics, by  editing  this  collection.  Wherever  mathematics  is  taught,  these 
portraits  should  adorn  the  walls."— WILLIAM F.  OSGOOD,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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10  Cents  Per  Copy  $1.00  Per  Year 

The  Open  Court 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine 

Devoted  to  the  Science  of  Religion,  The  Religion  of  Science 
.S*  and  the  Extension  of  the  Rehgious  Parliament  Idea.  ^ 

Science  is  slowly  but  surely  transforming  the  world. 

Science  is  knowledge  verified ;  it  is  Truth  proved  ;  and  Truth  will  always 
conquer  in  the  end. 

The  power  of  Science  is  irresistible. 

Science  is  the  still  small  voice  ;  it  is  not  profane,  it  is  sacred ;  it  is  not  human, 
it  is  superhuman ;  Science  is  a  divine  revelation. 

Convinced  of  the  religious  significance  of  Science,  The  Open  Court  believes 
that  there  is  a  holiness  in  scientific  truth  which  is  not  as  yet  recognised  in  its  full 
significance  either  by  scientists  or  religious  leaders.  The  scientific  spirit,  if  it 
but  be  a  genuine  devotion  to  Truth,  contains  a  remedy  for  many  ills ;  it  leads  the 
way  of  conservative  progress  and  comes  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil. 

The  Open  Court  on  the  one  hand  is  devoted  to  the  Science  of  Religion ;  it 
investigates  the  religious  problems  in  the  domain  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
history ;  and  on  the  other  hand  advocates  the  Religion  of  Science.  It  believes 
that  Science  can  work  out  a  reform  within  the  Churches  that  will  preserve  of 
religion  all  that  is  true,  and  good,  and  wholesome. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  and  sample  copies  free. 
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Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels 

Now  first  compared  from  the  originals.  Being  Gospel 
parallels  from  Pali  texts.  Reprinted,  with  additions  by 
Albert  J.  Edmunds. 

Third  and  complete  edition.  Edited,  with  parallels  and 
notes  from  the  Chinese  Buddhist  Tripitaka,  by  M.  Anesaki, 
Professor  of  Religious  Science,  Imperial  University  of  Japan. 

Pages,  230,  xviii.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  the  first  attempt  to  compare  the  two  religions 
from  the  actual  texts.  The  first  attempt  at  comparison,  at 
least  in  English,  was  a  Christian  polemic  by  a  learned  Wes- 
leyan  missionary  in  Ceylon,  Robert  Spenee  Hardy  (1874). 
He  quotes  but  little  from  the  texts,  to  which  he  had  access, 
however,  through  an  ex-monk,  his  aim  being  to  condemn 
Buddhism.  Subsequent  attempts  at  comparison  have  been 
made  in  England  and  Germany,  notably  by  Rudolf  Seydel 
(1882  and  1884).  But  none  of  these  authors  knew  Pali,  and 
had,  therefore,  at  their  command  only  the  small  fraction  of 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  which  had  been  translated.  Even 
today,  though  more  has  been  done,  in  English,  French  and 
German,  the  two  great  collections  of  Buddha's  Dialogues, 
known  as  the  classified  and  the  numerical,  can  be  read  only  in 
Pali,  Chinese  and  Thibetan. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Edmunds'  work  is  tVie  fact 
that  all  his  translations  from  the  Pali  have  been  comparer'  by 
his  Japanese  editor,  with  Chinese  versions  of  the  early  Cnris- 
tian  centuries.  As  Anesaki  says  in  his  preface,  this  brings  to- 
gether two  literatures  which  have  been  kept  apart  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  one  in  the  south  of  Asia  and  the  other  in  the  north. 

The  work  aims  at  scientific  impartiality  in  comparing  the 
two  faiths.  While  the  author  thinks  it  probable  that  one 
Evangelist — Luke — made  use  of  Buddhist  legends  in  his  own 
poetical  introduction,  yet  he  fully  admits  the  independence 
and  originality  of  the  Christian  Gospels  in  the  main. 

The  work  abounds  in  misprints,  because  the  publishers 
could  not  keep  the  type  standing  seven  weeks,  while  the  mails 
came  and  went  between  Tokyo  and  Philadelphia.  But  a  list 
of  errata  may  be  had  on  application. 

The  book  contains  eighty-eight  parallels  from  the  canonical 
Scriptures  and  an  appendix  of  uncanonical  parallels,  such  as 
the  Wandering  Jew.  Four  parallels  are  verbal  agreements, 
the  majority  being  in  ideas  alone. 

Printed  in  large  octavo,  clear  type,  good  paper;  bound  in 
limp  board,  with  paper  wrapper,  printed  in  two  colors. 
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